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With this number of Print, we embark on 
the third and possibly the most critical year 
of our publication. While we consider it is 
our function to discuss and demonstrate the 
important part the graphic arts play in this 
time of war, we know that world conditions 
are reflected in our subscription list to an ex- 
tent which is a real challenge to our con- 
tinuance. But we are only a very small cog 
in a very big wheel and all of the cogs must 
do their job to keep that wheel turning. 
Daily correspondence from our readers all 
over the world is a source of continual en- 
couragement and persuades us that we are 
performing a useful service in our particular 
field of endeavor. 





The cover by Jean Carlu illustrates graphi- 
cally the offset printing process. Here you 
see the blue ink (R N), which has been trans- 
ferred from the zinc plate to the rubber 
blanket, being struck into position on the 
sheet of paper which has already been 
printed in red (P I T). Also, in a cross-section 
view, you see the sheet of paper traveling 
between the cylinders of the offset press. The 
cover was printed in four colors by the proc- 
ess which it depicts. Amos Stote discusses 
Mr. Carlu’s life and work in this issue. 


Having long admired the artistic skill of 
J. J. Lankes, not to mention the kick we get 
out of our correspondence with him, we 
finally commissioned him to do a frontispiece 
for Print. Here it is printed direct from the 
original woodblock. And this is what Lankes 
has to say about it: “I’ve just finished, in a 
manner of speaking, a subversive woodcut: 
a line of sheep coming slowly over a frozen 
Vermont pasture. It is a hangover of a more 
peaceful moment. My emotions could better 
be expressed in music were I a composer — 
sounds and action. A woodblock is too slow, 
too gentle, too noiseless for the times.” Ray 
Nash has written a note for us about the 
Lankes’ illustrations for the works of Robert 
Frost. Pardon the commercial, but you may 
well be interested in the ad at the end of 
Top Drawer. 
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We enjoyed Mr. Kent’s address at the open- 
ing of the exhibit at The New York Public 
Library of the “Fifty Books of the Year 1942” 
and obtained his permission on the spot to 
print it here. For the benefit of our readers 
who do not belong to the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts and who might not find oc- 
casion to visit the show, we have adapted 
the AIGA Catalogue to our page size and re- 
printed it for study and the record. 
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A man needs his newspaper even more as a 
soldier than he did as a civilian. Cedric 
Larson, who reported in the last issue of 
Print on “Official Information for America 
at War,” gives us an account of army news. 
papers in the first World War and surveys 
the current crop, many of which are highly 
professional in their make-up. The cartoon 
was drawn especially for Print by Jaro Fabry 
who is now in the Army. 








We were struck some time ago by the ap- 
proach of the public relations department at 
General Motors Corporation in getting their 
story across to ordinary people like us. It 
seems that in the preparation of a series of 
booklets dealing with subjects from the his- 
tory of transportation to metallurgy, chemis- 
try, and Diesel engines, they take pains to 
write about technical problems in nontechni- 
cal language. They are well aware of the 
importance of the presentation — layout, de- 
sign, typography, illustration, use of color, 
paper, printing processes. But let Bartram D. 
Lewis tell you about it himself. 
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We are proud to have known Mr. Updike 
and to have published his last book, Some 
Aspects of Printing-Old and New, 1941. His 
good friend Mr. Wroth has written a note of 
appreciation and Mr. Sherman tells us some- 
thing of the Updike Collection at the Provi- 
dence Public Library. The portrait is from 
one of the few that exist. 
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Maps fascinate most of us. The new wall map 
of the United States published by the General 
Land Office is no exception. Of course, we 
would have preferred to tip in an original, 
but seven by five feet would have made the 
issue too bulky for our present envelopes. 
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John Taylor Arms carries on with No. 9 of 
his One Hundred Masterpieces of Print- 
making -“A Spanish Good Friday, Ronda,” 
by Muirhead Bone. Maybe we'll reach a hun- 
dred some day after all. 
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If you have ever seen a copy of More Books, 
a periodical publication of The Boston Pub- 
lic Library, you are familiar with the writings 
of Zoltan Haraszti in the field of rare books. 
He tells us here about some of the special 
collections in his department. 
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You would be surprised how the books that 
we ought to review pile up. We have to watch 
out or Reviews will crowd Top Drawer and 
advertising right out past the back cover. But 
folks seem to enjoy TD and we really ought 
to save space for advertisers —hadn’t we? 
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Rudge Publisher and friends have just pur- 
chased The Elm Tree Press in Woodstock, 
Vermont, from the Dana family and plan to 
move the publishing office of Print to that 
location in the near future. There it will be 
surrounded by its Editorial Board - with John 
Arms at Pomfret, Ray Nash at Hanover, 
Lawrence Wroth somewhere near Burlington 
in the summer, Bob Dothard at Brattleboro, 
and Carl Rollins at Montague, Mass. 
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50 
BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
1942 


AN ADDRESS BY HENRY WATSON KENT 


Y associates on the Jury, Miss Evans and Mr. Abrams, have asked me to act 
M as spokesman in addressing you this evening; a politeness, perhaps, or it 
may be that, having served on juries before, I may be supposed to be impervious 
to what all jurymen expect, and dread — criticism. Whether or not one may remain 
imperturbable under criticism, undisturbed by the judgments of those who pro- 
nounce them, seems to me to be an academic question, the effects depending upon 
the sensibility of the one attacked; but it should be a comfort to him to remember 
something that was said by that wise old lexicographer, Samuel Johnson. “‘Criti- 
cism,”’ said he, “‘is a study by which men grow important and formidable at a 
small expense.”’ A very good reason for not recoiling from the critics’ shafts would 
be, not the feeling of invincible correctness of judgment, for that few have, but of 
a certain degree of integrity of endeavor. Honorable endeavor may be ascribed 
to all juries; and, if I may say so, was true of the present Jury. 

The present Jury then approached with their best understanding the problem 
of selecting fifty books, which they thought good for various reasons, from 630 
books submitted by their makers. They might, perhaps, have been able to select 
sixty, or even more, but that was not what they were asked to do. 

In approaching their problem, certain facts became apparent to the Jury, which, 
even at the risk of saying what everybody knows, may well be restated. First of 
all, it was manifest that the mass of 630 books was divisible into classes, and that 
each book would have to be judged not just as a book but as one in the class to 
which it belonged — as in a dog show a terrier is judged in his class, a hound in his, 
and so on. Those classes were found to be five, as follows: 

Trade Books, or those on all sorts of subjects, made by publishers to be sold over 
the counter at nominal prices. 
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Textbooks and professional treatises designed for special classes of readers, to be 
sold at comparatively low prices, not over the counter, but by special methods. 

Children’s Books, a rapidly growing class, by means of which their publishers seek 
to supply pabulum for the young who cannot choose for themselves. 

Books in Limited Editions, usually reprints of well-known books or essays, includ- 
ing those of private or personal presses, produced, as the name implies, in rela- 
tively small editions to be sold at relatively high prices by special methods to a 
limited number of people who are supposed to know and like good printing. 

And, lastly, what this Jury calls Institution Books, or those issued by endowed 
organizations — corporations, colleges, societies, museums, libraries, etc. — having 
money from funds to spend on the manufacture of their books without worry as to 
whether or not the returns from sales cover the costs. 

In the making of the books in all of these classes, three agencies may be assumed 
to have been associated: the Publisher, or capitalist, and hence the ruling power; 
the Printer, or, as he might be called today, the machinist, the one who supervises 
all of the mechanical and technical operations; and the Designer, who is responsible 
for the things that give the book its extraneous character or personality when com- 
pared with other books, such as the choice of type, ornament, illustrations, bind- 
ing, and color. He is also responsible for the make-up of the book. 

Now it becomes clear to anyone that in the manufacture of a book under this 
setup, certain things are bound to happen. If the Publisher is generous, the Printer 
efficient, and the Designer accomplished, good results are obtained; but if the 
Publisher is — let us say — overcareful, the Printer — let us say — careless, and the 
Designer — let us say — discouraged, poor results are the consequence. All of which 
is by way of introducing the statement that a Jury has to subdivide each of its 
five classes into two classes — the books obviously faulty and those having merit — 
Author, first of all, Publisher, Printer, and Designer, all considered. 

The Juryman, especially if he is as old as I am — old enough to remember when, 
in the nineteenth century, the words “‘machine-made” and “mechanical” were 
terms of reproach — in looking at the books of today is constantly reminded of two 
things, the machine and the camera, and of their effects for good or bad. He is 
made aware of the fact that many of the faults he has to find may be blamed upon 
these apparatuses “for applying mechanical power.” I once asked Mr. De Vinne, 
having in mind what was going on in the transition from hand-work to machine- 
work, what he thought the effect of this mechanization would be, and he replied, 

“T shall have to leave the answer to the young men.” The answer has come, and 
is plain to be seen by a thoughtful Juror after he has subdivided his books into 
these two classes. The old days of hand-work have gone; the Machine, which Mr. 
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De Vinne wondered about and William Morris inveighed against, rules today. 

It soon becomes apparent to the Juryman, however, that a machine-made book 
need not be faulty. This is clearly shown in books issued in limited editions and 
by institutions. In them, to be sure, is evidence of the expenditure of more time 
in manufacture and more money for paper, presswork, illustration, binding, etc., 
which usually results in the production of better or handsomer books. We have 
only to remember what we have been told by all the writers on the art of printing, 
including in this country Mr. De Vinne and Mr. Updike, that the most im- 
portant things in a well-made book are those which make it easily read — wisely 
chosen type, properly set, perfect impression with black ink on good white paper, 
right proportion of type line to page and type page to leaf, the registration of one 
page over another — and, generally, all of the things which the good work of cen- 
turies has shown to be essential, and which may be done by the machine properly 
guided by the trained compositor or printer, as well as by hand, even if not 
luxuriously done. Mr. De Vinne, if he were to return to Lafayette Street today, 
would admit it. 

But besides these essential things, the Juror must give his attention to matters 
which we may call matters of supererogation, which means “‘paying out beyond 
what was expected,” or “doing more than duty requires.” These are the things 
which the Designer adds to the book to give it beauty, style, character, effective- 
ness — things which the Publisher is willing to pay for, believing them to make his 
book more salable — things which we all know, if well done, do help to make the 
author’s text more effective. 

Now, I suspect that such things should be governed, first of all, by the principle 
called Harmony, which the dictionary defines as ‘“‘agreeable effect of apt arrange- 
ment of parts,” — harmony of whatever ornament or design the Designer chooses 
to add to the pages of type. And always, I am inclined to think, the things added 
are to be chosen with Taste, which is the “faculty of discerning and enjoying beauty 
or other excellence,” and Style, which the lexicographers define as the “‘collective 
characteristics of the . . . artistic expression or way of presenting things or deco- 
rative methods proper to a person, or school, or period, or subject.” 

As to this matter of taste or style, in undertaking to add something to the 
book beyond the essential things, it would seem then that the foundation upon 
which to build wisely is Knowledge —- knowledge of what is fitting, suitable, and 
harmonious, having, of course, the author’s text in mind; acquaintance with the 
great books of the past, those which have become the classics in typography, 
French, Italian, English, and Spanish; knowledge of the evolution of ornament, 
where it began and how it changed in various hands and countries down through 
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the ages; and knowledge of the rules and laws of Design: proportion, balance, 
contrasting effect, and so on. But I am sure that the successful Designer of today 
would have this knowledge, and also a clear understanding of the things of his 
own time which affect bookmaking — industrial, economic, and social — which 
means, first of all, understanding of the mediums which are to do his bidding. 

What is it that the Jurors should see when they examine contemporary books — 
I mean the Jurors who have been taught certain things and believe in them, like 
the integrity of craftsmanship (now the inheritance of the machine), knowledge 
of the classics in printing, knowledge of the essentials of design, and then, if they 
have it by God’s grace, understanding of what is meant by harmony, taste, and 
style? They should see how far the makers of these books, working under the con- 
ditions which exist today - economic, mechanical, and artistic — have met their 
problems. They may see evidence of the desire to make a profit on an investment, 
too often with evidence of hurry, and the mistaken desire to meet the demands of 
what is thought to be the public taste; but they are sure to be impressed with the 
fact that evidence of the knowledge of good bookmaking today is higher than ever 
before — and that their task, therefore, in selecting fifty out of 630 books is greater. 
They should know that this must be so if they have watched what has been going 
on in the last fifty years to educate the professional bookmakers and laymen alike 
in the principles of good bookmaking — the books that have been written on the 
subject, and the societies and other agencies that have been formed in France, 
England, and America, like the A.I.G.A., to carry on the propaganda. These 
agencies have had their effect, and it is safe to say of the public, at least, that it is 
typography-minded, more so than ever in the history of the book. For example, 
I doubt if ever in history the books of contemporary printers were collected as are 
the books of our distinguished men today. 

But, to return to my point about the two classes of books, good and poor. We 
all know what makes books good, but what is it a Jury sees (or thinks it sees, Mr. 
Critic) which makes them poor or cheap? I do not mean inexpensive — a book 
may sell at a low price and still be good — but cheap or of little account in appear- 
ance, typographically speaking. This Jury finds evidence of one cause for this, 
especially among Trade Books, evidence of hurry and slipshod or careless work, 
which too often cheapen an otherwise good book. Now a publisher may not feel 
able to spend on one book more for materials than would spell the difference be- 
tween profit and loss; but if he were to allow his designer full play (that is, time 
to do his work without hurry) and the printer time to do his without haste (time 
to make the technical and artistic things perfect in execution), he would stand a 
better chance with a Jury of selection. It is the rush and hurry, the fear of keeping 
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a press waiting, of having it idle, and the careless work that is an evidence of this 
hurry, that helps to spoil the book. A witty Frenchman once said: ‘“To make one 
good book sacrifice work enough for two or three.” 

Speaking for myself alone, I think that some of the things seen in a large group 
of the books of today, details that tend to decrease the quality of excellence in our 
contemporary bookmaking, are: the use of certain inventions which have not yet 
been fully perfected, as, for example, certain photographic processes used for illus- 
trations, especially those employing color; certain substitutes for printing with 
types; and, again, certain fads, concessions to the public, like the desire for im- 
mense size in illustrations, which leads to the abomination of “bleeding,” a viola- 
tion of all rules of proportion. Then there is that mistake of the employment of 
photomechanical processes of reproduction to do the work of the trained illustrator, 
he whose first responsibility should be to catch and record salient points in the 
author’s narrative — I say mistake, because nothing can take his place. A factor 
in the cheapening of the appearance of the book now at its height is an extraneous 
thing called the “dust jacket.” Few books, no matter how well made, can stand 
the reputation of being found in company with these wrappers when they are, 
as sometimes happens, violators of the rules for good printing. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but the sight of the jackets of 630 books together leads this Juror (with 
no desire whatever to involve his associates) to protest. 

Again, since we are now in a critical mood (and perhaps the following remarks 
may seem to you to reflect a boredom more than anything else), the Jury of today 
finds, among other prevailing fashions, the too general use of maps for end papers — 
the first use of which, years ago, was amusing; the use of heavy wood engravings 
printed in too black ink, out of all harmony with the type, the first example of 
which, some time ago, was promising; and the use of the too often poorly drawn 
and badly colored pictures in odd-shaped books for helpless children. All of these 
it finds tiresome, to say the least. 

In 1519, Jean Grolier wrote to Francisco d’Asola, successor to Aldus, about a 
book he desired to have printed, Bude’s De Asse, a work on ancient measures and 
money. In his letter Grolier said something, the importance of which should be 
remembered by all juries, and that is: 


But you, dear Francis, will give your greatest care in order to make a correct work 
issue from your printing house to the hand of the learned. I ask you repeatedly, I even 
beg you to combine beauty with elegance. Let the paper be spotless, the type perfect in 
regularity, and, a point not to be despised, let the margins be broad . . . if too much 
luxury leads you to great expense, I will reimburse you for any outlay. 
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Grolier’s ideas for sound bookmaking are followed pretty closely nowadays, after 
423 years; and if our books sometimes fail in the qualities he was particular about, 
the Juror may well wonder if it is not more often than not, because of lack of 
understanding of the significance of the idea he had in mind as expressed in his 
last sentence about “too much luxury.” 

But to go back to my beginning and what I said about the fear Jurors have of 
criticism, I should like to leave with you as a last thought something Thomas 
Jefferson once said, “Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it.” We then, the Jury, now leave reason free! 
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Printing: letterpress by H. Wolff Book Manu- 
facturing Co. Illustrations: line engravings by 
Horan Engraving Co. from brush line draw- 
ings. Binding: Smythe sewn, cloth-bound in 
Interlaken Winco 960, wine color, preprinted 
in yellow ink by silk screen by Lee Maril, 
design taken from a Berber rug. H. Wolff Book 
Manufacturing Co. 


HERE COMES THE CIRCUS, by Horace S$. Moses. Illustrated by Susanne 
Suba. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. viii + 48 pp. $1.75 


Designer: Susanne Suba. Type faces: text, Mono- 
type Caslon No. 337, 12 point, 4 point leaded; 
other display, Signal. Composition by The 
Riverside Press. Type measure: 27 x 40 picas. 
Leaf: 734 x 93% inches. Paper: Etherington No. 
2 wove antique, Bs. go. Printing: letterpress by 


The Riverside Press. J/lustrations: line engrav- 
ings by The Riverside Press from pen and flat 
color drawings. Binding: Smythe sewn, cloth- 
bound in decorated Bancroft natural finish 
Canyon Yellow, stamped in pink and gray 
ink. The Riverside Press. 


IN GOOD OLD COLONY TIMES: A Historical Picture Book, by Louise 
Andrews Kent and Elizabeth Kent Tarshis. Illustrated by Paul Hawthorne. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. xii + 100 pp. $2.50 


Designer: John Woodlock. Type faces: text, 
Monotype Baskerville No. 353, 11 point, 2 
point leaded; title page, Caslon. Composition 
by The Riverside Press. Type measure: 23 x 37 
picas. Leaf: 554 x 834 inches. Paper: text, War- 
ren Hibulk Text, antique, Bs. 70; illustrations, 
Warren Cumberland Text gloss finish. Print- 


ing: letterpress by The Riverside Press. J/lustra- 
tions: half-tones by Harvard Engraving Co. in 
four colors from water colors. Binding: Smythe 
sewn, cloth-bound in Lynbrook No. 453, 
stamped in dark red ink on front cover and 
backbone. The Riverside Press. 
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Riverside Press. Tpe page: 26 x 41 picas. Leaf: 
734 x 934 inches. Paper: Warren Publisher’s 
Eggshell, natural, antique finish. Printing: 


letterpress by The Riverside Press. J/lustrations: 
line engravings by The Riverside Press from 
pen and flat-color drawings. Binding: Smythe 
sewn, cloth-bound in Dublin No. 05, TF 
Standard, stamped in red ink on front cover 
and backbone. The Riverside Press. 
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[26] PEWTER IN AMERICA, Its Makers and Their Marks, by Ledlie Irwin 
Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 2 vols. 1000 copies. Vol. 1, 
xix + 139 pp., 58 plates; Vol. 2, vii + 242 pp., 20 plates. $25 
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Designer: John Woodlock. Type faces: text, 
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son No. 401. Composition by The Riverside 
Press. Type measure: 36 x 521% picas. Leaf: 9% 
x 123 inches. Paper: text, Hurlbut Glenbourn 
wove, deckle edge, white antique, Bs. 80; illus- 
trations, Tileston & Hollingsworth white. 
Printing: letterpress by The Riverside Press. 


Illustrations: gravure by Meriden Gravure Co. 
and line engravings in text by The Riverside 
Press. Binding: sewn on two tapes, cloth-bound, 
sides in Bancroft Linen Finish No. 32, dark 
blue gray; backbone in Bancroft Buckram 
No. 1, natural linen color, with leather labels 
stamped in genuine flat gold leaf. The River- 
side Press. 
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Designer: W. A. Dwiggins. Type faces: text, 
Linotype Caledonia, 10 point, 3 point leaded; 
display, Bulmer. Composition by The Plimpton 
Press. Type measure: 30 x 48 picas. Leaf: 6% x 
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wove, Bs. 60. Printing: letterpress by The Plimp- 
ton Press. Binding: Smythe sewn, cloth-bound 
in Bancroft Linen 37, blue, stamped with imi- 
tation flat gold leaf on front cover and back- 
bone. The Plimpton Press. 


THE SNOW GOOSE, by Paul Gallico. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York. 


iv + 60 pp. $1 

Designer: George Salter. Type face: text, Lino- 
type Electra Italic, 11 point on 21 point. 
Composition by H. Wolff Book Manufacturing 
Co. Type measure: 19 x 32 picas. Leaf: 454 x 734 
inches. Paper: Warren No. 50 Novel, light 
toned antique, Bs. 65. Printing: letterpress by 


H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co. Binding: 
Smythe sewn, cloth-bound in Bancroft Natural 
Finish Tailleur Blue, stamped in imitation roll 
gold leaf on backbone and blind stamped on 
front cover. H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE, by Arthur Waley. Illustrated by 
Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York. xviii + 327 pp. $5 


Designers: general format, Richard Ellis and 
Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge; cover, Richard Ellis. 
Type faces: text, special cutting Monotype, 
Deepdene, 16 point, 2 point leaded; title page, 
Weiss initials and Deepdene. Composition by 
The Haddon Craftsmen. Type measure: 28 x 43 
picas. Leaf: 7 x 10% inches. Paper: text, Glat- 
felter Dragon Wove, off-white antique jute, 
specially made to simulate Chinese paper, Bs. 
70; illustrations, Hamilton Montgomery Offset 


laid, off-white antique, Bs. 80. Printing: letter- 
press by The Haddon Craftsmen. J/lustrations: 
water color and line engravings, printed in 
Similetone and in gray ink. Binding: Smythe 
sewn, cloth-bound in Bancroft Natural Finish, 
stamped in black foil on front cover; flat back- 
bone with board stiffener stamped with black 
foil and genuine gold leaf. The Haddon Crafts- 
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THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND, by Van Wyck Brooks. With an 
Introduction by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Illustrated by R. J. Holden. The 
Limited Editions Club, New York. 1500 copies. xxii + 470 pp. $10 


Designer: D. B. Updike, The Merrymount 


Press. Jype face: English Monotype Bulmer, 
12 point, 3 point leaded. Composition by D. B. 
Updike, The Merrymount Press, 7)pe measure: 
28 x 40 picas. Leaf: 7 x 10 inches. Paper: Curtis 
Ragston Collotype Ivory wove, Bs. 60. Printing: 
letterpress, D. B. Updike, The Merrymount 





Press. Illustrations: collotype by Meriden Gra- 
vure Co. from pencil drawings. Binding: Smythe 
sewn, cloth-bound in Columbia Title Vellum 
No. 206, blind stamping and genuine gold leaf 
on backbone and embossed all over. Boston 
Bookbinding Co. 
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[31] THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, by John Bunyan, 1628-1688. Illustrated by 
William Blake, 29 watercolor paintings now printed for the first time. Edited 
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Designer: Joseph Blumenthal. 7 ype faces: text, 
Emerson, 14 point, 2 point leaded; title page, 
handlettered and Emerson; other display, 
Goudy Text Shaded, Monotype No. 427. 
Composition by Westcott & Thomson, and 
The Spiral Press. Type measure: 33 x 47 picas. 
Leaf: 74 x 1034 inches. Paper: text, Worthy, 


specially made; illustrations, Worthy Sterling 
wove. Printing: letterpress by The Spiral Press. 
Illustrations: collotype by Arthur Jaffé. Binding: 
Smythe sewn, cloth-bound in Bancroft Buck- 
ram, green, with black label stamped in genu- 
ine gold on backbone. Russell-Rutter Co. 


THE POEMS OF William Shakespeare. Edited by Herbert Farjeon. With an 
Introduction by Louis Untermeyer. The Limited Editions Club, New York. 
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croft Buckram backbone, stamped in flat gold. 
Russell-Rutter, Inc. 


HARMONY, by Walter Piston. W. W. Norton & Company, New York. 
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Press. Type measure: 26 x 43 picas. Leaf: 
6% x 9% inches. Paper: Warren Eggshell 


Wove, Bs. 70. Printing: offset by Reehl Litho 
Company, Inc. Binding: cloth-bound in Ban- 
croft Buckram red, stamped in roll foil gold 
leaf on front cover and backbone. Vail-Ballou 
Press. 


GRADED GERMAN SHORT STORIES. Edited by Curtis C. D. Vail. 
Oxford University Press, New York. x + 240 pp. $1.25 


Designer: John A. Begg. Type faces: text, Mono- 
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& Bulmer. Composition by Norwood Press. 
Type measure: 22 x 36 picas. Leaf: 5 x 734 


inches. Paper: Warren Eggshell Wove, text- 
shade, Bs. 60. Printing: letterpress by Norwood 
Press. Binding: cloth-bound in Bancroft’s Ar- 
restox A No. 2150, orange, stamped in black 
ink on front cover and hackbone. Norwood 
Press. 


IRAN IN THE ANCIENT EAST. Archaeological Studies Presented in the 
Lowell Lectures at Boston, by Ernst E. Herzfeld. Oxford University Press, 
New York. 300 copies. x + 365 pp., 131 plates. $40 


Designer: John A. Begg. Type faces: Monotype 
Baskerville and English No. 169, 14 point, 4 
point leaded; title page, handlettered and Bas- 
kerville. Composition by A. Colish, Inc. Type 
measure: 36 x 52 picas. Leaf: 93% x 1214 inches. 
Paper: Hurlbut Colbourn Rag Content, white 
gravure finish, Bs. 80. Printing: letterpress by 
A. Colish, Inc. Jilustrations: collotype by The 
Meriden Gravure Co., and line engravings in 
text by Crown Photo Engraving Co. Eight- 


color illustrations hand-colored by Martha 
Berriens’ Studio, on black and white key plates 
printed by The Meriden Gravure Co. Chapter 
headings, handlettering on title page, and 
binding drawing by Paul I. Ferrante. Binding: 
Smythe sewn, cloth-bound in Bancroft Buck- 
ram E, terra cotta, stamped on backbone in 
genuine flat gold leaf. Quinn & Boden Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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Designer: Margaret B. Evans. 7 ype faces: text, 
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The Overbrook Press. Binding: cloth-bound in 
Bancroft Linen, blue, stamped on backbone in 
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THE CLOUDS OF Aristophanes. Newly translated by Peter Rudolph. Illus- 
trated by André Durenceau. The Peter Pauper Press, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
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ing Office. Illustrations: line engravings by 
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Rhododendron Pompeian Red paper board 
sides, printed in gold, cloth backbone in Ban- 
croft Lynnene with printed paper label. Rus- 
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translated by Humbert Wolfe, and newly decorated by Paul McPharlin. 
The Peter Pauper Press, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 1850 copies. 150 pp. $2 


Designers: Peter and Edna Beilenson. Type faces: 
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Composition by Walpole Printing Office. Type 
measure: 20 x 41 picas. Leaf: 514 x 934 inches. 
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Bs. 70. Printing: letterpress by Walpole Print- 
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by New Rochelle Photo-Engraving Co. Bind- 
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paper label. H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co. 
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ure: 23 x 33 picas. Leaf: 614 x 8% inches. 
Paper: Whitehead & Alliger All Rag, natural 
smooth, Bs. 80. Printing: letterpress by Press of 


. $3 


the Woolly Whale. Jilustrations: line engravings 
by Beck Engraving Co. Binding: Hurlbut 
Shadow Mould, laurel, paper board sides, 
blind stamped on front cover; cloth backbone 
in Bancroft Linen Finish, green cloth, stamped 
in gold leaf. J. F. Tapley Co. 


THE PRAISE OF FOLLY, by Desiderius Erasmus. Translated from the Latin, 
with an Essay and Commentary, by Hoyt Hopewell Hudson. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N.J. xliii + 166 pp. $2.50 


Designer: P. J. Conkwright. Type faces: text, 
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Princeton University Press. Type measure: 22 x 
37 picas. Leaf: 512 x 8% inches. Paper: Warren 
Olde Style, natural antique, Bs. 70. Printing: 


letterpress by Princeton University Press. I/lus- 
trations: line engravings by Lotz Engraving Co. 
from line drawings. Binding: Smythe sewn, 
cloth-bound in Columbia Lynbrook No. 453, 
stamped in brown ink on front cover, and in 
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Van Rees Bookbinding Corp. 
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[41] VASHINGTON OU LA LIBERTE DU NOUVEAU MONDE. Tragédie 
en Quatre Actes Par Billardon de Sauvigny. Editée avec une Introduction et 
des Notes par Gilbert Chinard, avec lassistance de H. M. Barnes, Fr., J.-Facques 
Demorest, R. kK. Kellenberger, et E. E. E. Sarot. Princeton University Press, 
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Princeton, N.J. xlii + 75 pp. $3.50 

Designer: P. J. Conkwright. Type face: Mono- 
type Baskerville 353, 11 point, 2 point leaded. 
Composition by Princeton University Press. 
‘Type measure: 22 x 38 picas. Leaf: 534 x 834 
inches. Paper: Warren Olde Style, natural an- 
tique, Bs. 70. Printing: letterpress by Princeton 


University Press. Illustrations: collotype by 
Meriden Gravure Co., from copper engrav- 
ings. Binding: Smythe sewn, cloth-bound in 
Columbia Lynbrook No. 453, stamped in blue 
ink and genuine gold leaf on front cover and 
backbone. Van Rees Bookbinding Corp. 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA .. . by Miguel De Cervantes Saavedra. 
Translated by Peter Motteux. Illustrated by Hans Alexander Mueller. Ran- 


dom House, New York. 569 pp. $5 


Designer: George Salter. Type face: Linotype 
Scotch, 11% point, 4% point leaded. Compo- 
sition by H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co. 
Type measure: 26 x 44 picas. Leaf: 634 x 10 
inches. Paper: Glatfelter White Wove. Printing: 
letterpress by H. Wolff Book Manufacturing 


Co. Illustrations: electrotypes by Potomac Elec- 
trotype Co. from original wood engravings in 
color. Binding: Smythe sewn, cloth-bound in 
special Bancroft Buckram, dark green, stamped 
in red-brown ink and genuine roll gold leaf on 
backbone. H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co. 


COMPOSING STICKS AND MORTAR BOARDS, by Earl Schenck Miers. 
Introduction by P. J. Conkwright. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 


N.J. xii + 97 pp. $2.50 

Designer: Richard Ellis. Type faces: text, Eng- 
lish Monotype Baskerville, 12 point, 2 point 
leaded; title page, Monotype Baskerville. Com- 
position by The Haddon Craftsmen. Type meas- 
ure: 24 x 373% picas. Leaf: 634 x g inches. 
Paper: text, American Eggshell, wove natural, 


Bs. 70; binding, W. C. Hamilton & Sons 
Italian pressed, brown. Printing: letterpress by 
The Haddon Craftsmen. Binding: sides, paper 
over board; backbone, Bancroft Linen Finish 
cloth, solid black, stamped in flat imitation 
gold. The Haddon Craftsmen. 


A SECOND TREASURY OF THE WORLD’S GREAT LETTERS. 
Selected, Edited, Integrated . . . by Wallace Brockway and Bart Keith Winer. 
Prefatory Note by M. Lincoln Schuster. Simon and Schuster, New York. 


xxxix + 636 pp. $3.75 

Designers: Robert Josephy and Tom Torre 
Bevans. Type faces: text, Linotype Electra 
Oblique, 10 point, 15 point leaded, and Lino- 
type Electra Roman, 11 point, 4 point leaded; 
title page, Bodoni, Electra, and handlettering; 
other display, Deepdene, Electra, and Bodoni. 
Composition by The Haddon Craftsmen. Type 
measure: 26 x 41 4 picas. Leaf: 64% x 9% inches. 


Paper: Whitaker Windsor Book laid, off-white, 
smooth antique. Printing: letterpress by The 
Haddon Craftsmen. Illustrations: gravure by 
Beck Engraving Co. Binding: Smythe sewn, 
cloth-bound in Bancroft Buckram, special gray 
black, stamped in red ink and imitation roll 
gold leaf on front cover and backbone. The 
Haddon Craftsmen. 


SAILING AND SMALL CRAFT DOWN THE AGES, by Edgar L. 
Bloomster. Drawings by the Author. United States Naval Institute, Annapolis, 


Md. xii + 280 pp. $5 


Designer: George Banta Publishing Co. T7)pe 
faces: Monotype Janson, 12 point, 3 point 
leaded; title page, Garamond, enlarged photo- 
graphically. Composition by George Banta 
Publishing Co. Type measure: 35 x 50 picas. 
Leaf: 834 x 11% inches. Paper: Bergstrom 
Butte-des-Morts Eggshell Special, white an- 


tique, Bs. 70. Printing: letterpress by George 
Banta Publishing Co. J/lustrations: line engrav- 
ings by Northwestern Engraving Co. Binding: 
cloth-bound in Holliston Record Buckram 
English Finish 17148 blue, stamped on side 
and backbone in gold leaf. George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co. 
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[46] CEREMONIAL COSTUMES OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS, their Evo- 
lution, Fabrication, and Significance in the Prayer Drama, by Virginia More 
Roediger. Illustrated by the Author. University of California Press, Berkeley, 
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Calif. xviii + 251 pp. $15 

Designers: S. 'T. Farquhar and A. R. ‘Tom- 
masini. Type faces: text, Linotype Baskerville, 
12 point, 5 point leaded; title page, Foundry 
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tion by University of California Press. Type 
measure: 30 x 46 picas. Leaf: 8 x 11 inches. 
Paper: Maxwell Offset, white wove, Bs. 80. 
Printing: letterpress by University of California 


Press. Illustrations: color plates printed from 
rubber blocks by D. Murnick, Oakland Na- 
tional Engraving & Gravure Co. Binding: 
Smythe sewn, cloth-bound, sides in Holliston 
Lyntint No. 2822 tan, backbone in Holliston 
Zeppelin No. 3164, stamped in blue ink on 
front cover and backbone. 


EARLY HOUSES OF THE KING’S PROVINCE IN THE NARRA- 
GANSETT COUNTRY, by William Davis Miller. With drawings by Nor- 
man Morrison Isham. D. B. Updike, The Merrymount Press, Boston. 


vi + 36 pp. $3 

Designer: D. B. Updike, The Merrymount 
Press. Type faces: text, English Monotype Cas- 
lon, 12 point, 1 point leaded, and Caslon No. 
128, 11 point, 1 point leaded; title page, Caslon 
and Open Face Caslon; other display, Caslon. 
Composition by D. B. Updike, The Merry- 
mount Press. Type measure: 17 x 30% picas. 
Leaf: 44% x 7% inches. Paper: Curtis Ragston 


Collotype, ivory wove, Bs. 60. Printing: letter- 
press by D. B. Updike, The Merrymount Press. 
Illustrations: collotype by Meriden Gravure Co. 
from pencil drawings. Binding: Smythe sewn, 
decorated St. Albans 142-A paper board sides, 
with Bancroft Linen No. 32 backbone, stamped 
in genuine gold leaf. Boston Bookbinding Co. 


THE LONG CHRISTMAS, by Ruth Sawyer. Illustrated by Valenti Angelo. 


The Viking Press, New York. 200 pp. 


Designers: Valenti Angelo and M. B. Glick. 
Type faces: text, Linotype Electra, 12 point, 4 
point leaded; title page, Goudy Text and Eg- 
mont Medium. Composition by Vail-Ballou 
Press. Type measure: 24 x 41 picas. Leaf: 6% x9 
inches. Paper: Warren Two Star white eggshell. 


$2.50 

Printing: letterpress by Vail-Ballou Press. Jllus- 
trations: line engravings by Chromatic Engrav- 
ing Co. from drawings on scratchboard. Bind- 
ing: Smythe sewn, cloth-bound in Holliston 
Record Buckram No. 17121 stamped in red on 
both covers and backbone. Vail-Ballou Press. 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM, by William Shakespeare. Arranged 
and condensed for little theatre production, with stage directions, notes, and 
designs for scenery and costumes, by Thomas P. Robinson. The Viking Press, 


New York. viii + 135 pp. $1.50 

Designer: M. B. Glick. 7)pe faces: text, Linotype 
Granjon, 11 point, 2 point leaded; title page, 
Monotype Centaur. Composition by Vail- 
Ballou Press. Type measure: 21 x 35% picas. 
Leaf: 5 x 734 inches. Paper: Warren Textshade, 
eggshell. Printing: letterpress by Vail-Ballou 


Press. /llustrations: line engravings by Chro- 
matic Engraving Co. from pen drawings. Bind- 
ing: Smythe sewn, cloth-bound in Bancroft 
Eton No. 338, stamped in dark blue ink. Vail- 


Ballou Press. 


POOR RICHARD, by James Daugherty. Illustrated by the Author. The 
Viking Press, New York. 159 pp. $2.50 


Designers: James Daugherty and M. B. Glick. 
Type faces: text, Linotype Janson, 14 point, 
4 point leaded; title page, American Type 
Founders Caslon No. 471, Roman and Italic. 
Composition by Marvin H. Currie. 7)pe meas- 
ure: 29 x 45 picas. Leaf: 714 x 10 inches. Paper: 
Crocker, Burbank Crobank Offset, natural 
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white, special finish, Bs. 80. Printing: offset by 
William C. D. Glaser. Illustrations: offset from 
lithographs in two colors. Binding: Smythe 
sewn, cloth-bound in Bancroft Natural Finish 
leaf rust, stamped in brown on front cover and 
backbone. H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co. 
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CALM ct cisainihde ita By AMOS STOTE 


F Jean Carlu had not lost his right arm under the wheels of a Paris trolley car 
you probably never would have heard of him. And advertising would have 
lost, if not its right arm of pictorial modernism, at least one of the four artists 
who have been responsible for the revolution which has taken place in the visual 
development of advertising art. 

His right arm, his drawing arm. That was the price Jean Carlu paid for free- 
dom from the academic restraints imposed upon him during student-training in 
the precisions of architectural draftsmanship. 

Rationalism is as much a characteristic of the French as emotionalism is of the 
Irish. It was rationalism working under the pressure of an emergency which came 
to young Carlu’s rescue during the long days in the hospital; and he put a lot of 
serious thinking to the problem before him. He was then eighteen, and had made 
great progress in his architectural studies. Now he had to face the fact that he 
was through with his chosen profession, even before he was actually launched in it. 

The loss of his arm brought the release of his mind. He saw that he would either 
have to go through life with a handicap, or he would have to convert his loss into 
an opportunity. His logical mind decided the latter course was considerably more 
desirable — provided he could do it. 

That was 1918. Northern France was a vast burial ground. Millions of little 
white crosses stretched for miles over wastes of land which had once held cities, 
villages, factories, and farms. Economic chaos gripped the whole country. War 
had departed; but the Four Horsemen had left a ghastly legacy. 

Such was the world of Jean Carlu when a street car robbed him of what he 
had considered his means for making a livelihood. While taking stock of himself 
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he also took stock of the affairs of mankind; and while doing this he was teaching 
his left hand to perform in a manner his right hand would never have dared to 
attempt. 


Facing a New Career 


The fantasia which surrounded him gained his restless mind’s attention. It in- 
spired his imagination; he wanted to do something about it. Being French, and 
being practical, he saw the best help he could give would be in rendering what- 
ever service he could toward economic recovery, toward the revival of sound busi- 
ness. But, he must be an artist — inherited talent and early training decided that — 
for art was as fixed a part of him as life itself. It would not be art for museums, 
galleries, or parlors. He wanted his art to be seen, to serve a purpose, as did the 
architecture of his father and brother. He also wanted to make a living. So, turn- 
ing to advertising, he began with posters. They were to be posters which called 
for simplification in design, concentration in presentation, brevity in text. Such 
a conception attracted his interest and his talent. 

It was the weakness rather than the strength of the average poster of that day 
which helped Jean Carlu decide to turn his efforts in that direction. He saw what 
he thought to be an opportunity to deliver it from bastardy, from a life of shame 
in which bad academic art consorted with realistic presentations of products. He 
felt that symbolism (representing the essence of an idea through analogy or asso- 
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ciation) could be used far more clearly, interestingly, and memorably than real- 
ism: a robot figure to suggest a mechanical age; a great eye to represent vision; 
factory chimneys intermixed with cannons to signify the importance of production 
for defense. 

That his efforts to introduce symbolism into advertising in that early day met 
with little enthusiasm on the part of the advertiser, and that there were some 
rather long intervals when meals were irregular, can, of course, be taken for 
granted. However, the time came when Jean Carlu was recognized as among the 
first of the modern poster artists of Europe, and he achieved the recognition by 
holding to his ideals of graphic presentation. Before he had arrived at that position 
he had shown himself versatile in the adaptation of his principles to practically 
all the uses of art in the service of commerce. Designs for advertisements to appear 
in publications, package designs, window displays, even such heroic undertakings 
as planning and producing whole exhibitions, had been appearing on his record 
of achievements. 


Modern Art 


There is no need to emphasize the fact that Carlu is essentially modern in his 
work; but there is need to present his reasoned judgment as to why modern design 
is the most effective technique when modern products and services are to be ad- 
vertised. To use his own medium — symbolism — he does not believe in putting 
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new wine in old bottles. A modern product needs, and deserves, modern presenta- 
tion. The rules which govern significant modern art when applied to selling have 
a direct relation to modern wares, just as improvement in the structural design 
of a product has to the product itself. One contributes to the improved ability of 
the article, the other to its more effective marketing. 

If we read our evidence aright we must come to the conclusion that modern 
design, as employed by commerce to make known its merchandise, is a definite 
expression of these times. This seems to be somewhat true, even in respect of 
admittedly bad, diseased, modern art. We have been living for more than a quarter 
of a century in a world which has been driving by devious ways toward a state 
of madness which will probably complete its cycle either in the destruction of 
what we term civilization, or with a hard-won return to sanity out of which may 
eventually grow something approaching a new heaven and a new earth. In such 
a world, art is apt to encounter buffeting and derangement and acquire a long 
procession of camp followers — a conglomerate assortment of charlatans who claim 
special revelations concerning the meanings of diagrammatic forms, to which they 
give interpretations running the whole range of abnormal psychology; nonsense 
which has done great disservice to the ordered efforts of sincere and informed 
modern designers. 

With such conditions obtaining, the philosophy of modern advertising design 
as presented by Carlu holds special interest for those who would know what it is 
all about. In absolute contradiction to the teachings of the frenzied group, Jean 
Carlu calls for objective, dispassionate analysis of the emotional values inherent 
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ADVERTISING ARTIST 


in line, curve, and color; in composition, design and form; and for assembling 
them with almost scientific exactness which is capable of measuring the vitality 
of the effects they can achieve. No doubt his architectural training serves him 
in this connection; an architect in designing for strength creates the appearance, 
as well as the reality, of strength. It is not too much to say that his training in 
architecture has given him an exceptional capacity for using architecture as his 
yardstick in measuring effects. 

In view of the fact that Carlu has maintained his high standard of interpreta- 
tion over a period of more than twenty years, during which time he has progressed 
from rejection and ridicule to a position of leadership in modern advertising de- 
sign, we can hardly do other than concede a considerable respect for his beliefs. 
Twelve years ago, in the lovely spring of 1930, I asked Jean Carlu, as we sat in 
his spacious studio in Paris, to summarize his beliefs. He has gone far since then, 
entirely as a consequence of holding to, and refining, the basic principles which 
he then expressed. In essence they may be summed in the following. 


New Expressions of Old Principles 


Sound modern art in advertising is not a straining after a new form of presentation. 
Time will prove there is nothing temporary about modern art as applied to the needs 
of business. The only changes which will occur in it will be to make it what, for want of 
a better term, may be called more modern. In other words, advertising design must be 
given a greater power, greater elasticity and adaptability, and greater economy in the 
directness of appeal. This must be done through the increasingly experienced and intel- 
ligent application of the dynamic qualities which exist in design. It will require increased 
simplicity of directness in its attacks upon mass attention. 

Modern airplanes, typewriters, bathtubs, and kitchen sinks are temporary in that 
they are constantly being improved in appearance and ability. Modern advertising art 
must follow the same procedure. It must be as advanced as are the wares and services 
for which it is put to work. Modern advertising art must be in harmony with the things 
and uses it is called upon to present. The same scientific exactness which engineers and 
designers have employed in creating products must be employed in displaying them 
and their virtues to the consuming public. Nor, conversely, must the very important 
fact be overlooked that modern advertising art in general has had a marked influence 
upon the designing of the products themselves. 

The tendency to appraise advertising art as something apart and distinct from other 
uses of modern design has worked against the acceptance of that form of advertising 
presentation, and so against the sale of modern products. 

Modern architecture has been recognized by makers of both home and office equip- 
ment and furnishings as an influential factor in the fashioning of their products. The 
same interrelationship which actually exists in connection with the visual presentation 
of these other uses to which modern design has been applied, needs to be more generally 
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accepted. A streamlined motor car standing before a fine old Colonial mansion may be 
a picture which will lend the car a spurious snob appeal; but the effect is as incongruous 
as would be the showing of a graceful horse-drawn Victoria before a Frank Lloyd 
Wright factory. What is more, the Colonial mansion steals the show from the car; and, 
at best, the picture but presents the car’s outward appearance, without any indication 
of its ability to do more than hold together on its four wheels. 


His Work 


Carlu has provided a number of distinguished examples of the direct relationship 
which can, and should, exist among modern architecture, furnishings, equipment, 
and advertising in matters of harmony in design. Those who visited the Paris 
World’s Fair of 1937 saw an important contribution of Carlu’s to modern adver- 
tising. He was not only chairman of the advertising section of the Fair, but the 
active director in charge of the great hall in which the advertising exhibition was 
held, creating both the form and arrangement of display; and was consultant to 
the architect who planned the building itself. Carlu was also president of the 
International Jury which passed on all the displays. 

At the New York World’s Fair of 1939, the decoration of the Hall of Honor in 
the French Pavilion was the work of Carlu; as was also the conception and execu- 
tion of the section devoted to “France at War,” shown during 1940 at the Fair. 
It was while he was here preparing this exhibit that France fell, so he decided to 
remain and become an American citizen. 
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ADVERTISING ARTIST 


That Carlu has been able to demonstrate the ability of modern advertising art, 
or at any rate his version of it, to make a universal appeal, is indicated by the 
number and variety of commissions he has executed for prominent business in- 
terests in Belgium, Holland, England, and now the United States. Some of these 
are here illustrated, although Carlu brought no examples with him and has been 
unable to secure any from France. 

Although he has more than three hundred posters to his credit, and is looked 
upon as one of the leaders in that field, his less conspicuous undertakings have 
resulted in the making of layouts and designs for hundreds of magazine covers, 
magazine and newspaper advertisements, catalogues, and direct-mail matter. 

Carlu’s intense interest in his work, in all its many interpretations and outlets, 
would seem to tax his energy, as well as his ability, were it not for his capacity to 
conserve himself for his labors. Finding his greatest interest in his work, and true 
to his logical, analytical French mind, he considers it to be no more than common 
sense to live in such a manner as will best fit him for his activities. Consequently, 
Jean Carlu displays none of the temperamental, excitable, and exhausting moods 
affected by many of those who have elected modern art and advertising designs 
as means to a picturesque, if uncertain, livelihood. Briefly, Carlu’s motto is: 
“Work First.” 

Yet one should not believe that Carlu is not human and interested in what is 
going on in the world. He is astonishingly informed concerning what is happen- 
ing, and widely acquainted with people who are active and prominent in almost 
any cause, movement, or association that has to do with our present existence. 
In fact, Carlu is as far from the artist who strives to live in a dream world as Hitler 
is from heaven. 

So we might say that he is essentially a practical man. He is a realist, using 
symbolism as a more intense, more provocative form of expression — a “realistic 
symbolist,” as it were. Given a com- 
mission to create an advertising de- 
sign, he first studies the product, then 
examines its uses. After that, with as 
cold and scientific an exactitude as 
Poe used in putting emotion and 
drama into The Raven, Carlu sets 
about developing the emotional val- 
ues of line, form, and color in a 
manner which will most dramatically 
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JEAN CARLU 


symbolize the thing or service to be presented. It must be added that he also 
keeps in mind the kind of consumers to be attracted, interested, and convinced. 
His creations are neither “highbrow” nor “lowbrow,” but the adaptation of his 
principles to the individual problems of the product to be featured and the 
audience to be reached. 

To quote a remark he made which demonstrates his jealous regard for details: 
“If I want to emphasize thinness in words, the lettering will be thin; if fatness, 
the lettering will be juicy, fat. If I want to emphasize ease, comfort, relaxation, 
I employ curves; if tenseness, alertness, I use lines and angles.” 

In an article about Carlu written twelve years ago in Paris for Advertising Arts, 
I concluded with the following paragraph: 

“As you may have suspected, Jean Carlu, in creating a poster, places merit on 
the reverse of Mr. Jonathan Swift’s preachment concerning the growing of two 
blades of grass for one. Not only does Carlu avoid putting two lines where one 
will do, he avoids putting two ideas where one will deliver the message more 
forcefully.’ That statement has merely gained strength with the years. 
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JOURNALISM IN A UNIFORM 
CEDRIC LARSON 


HE typical American, be he civilian or soldier, dearly prizes his newspaper 

as one of the indispensables of life. And so it is that under the stress of the 
greatest war program in history, and an army of several million men under training 
for active duty, a relatively new field of journalism is rapidly burgeoning forth 
in the hundreds of camp newspapers for circulation among soldiers and their 
families. 

The camp or military newspaper might be termed a modern development in 
the psychologic warfare of today, for its chief mission is to contribute to the high 
morale of the troops, which a well-edited paper has proven to do over and over 
again. 

Army Newspapers in the First World War 


During the first World War, the army newspaper rapidly metamorphosed from 
its embryonic stage to full maturity. After a period of experimentation, command- 
ing officers of that war came to recognize in newspapers a real instrument in 
cementing an esprit de corps among the troops, and building a bridge between the 
soldier and the folks back home. 

Probably the best-known American army newspaper of the first World War was 
the Stars and Stripes, published weekly in Paris for 71 weeks, from February 8, 1918, 
to June 13, 1919. In the winter of 1918 when there began to be several hundred 
thousand American soldiers in France, a strong sentiment manifested itself among 
the men for an A.E.F. newspaper. 

After some preliminary difficulties had been surmounted, official permission to 
launch the paper was given, as well as an initial loan of 25,000 francs from the 
General Staff. Stars and Stripes was to provide the latest news from home by cable, 
through its American staff correspondent, and it was intended to be as well ‘“‘a 
medium of publication for poems, stories, articles, caricatures, and cartoons of 
army life produced by members of the A.E.F.” 

The great A.E.F. service weekly thus defined its editorial policy: ““The Stars and 
Stripes had and has but one purpose — to give the Army a voice and thereby to 
stimulate the morale of the American Expeditionary Forces.” 
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In those days, Paris was as jammed with people as Washington, D.C., is today, 
and it was no easy job to find space to edit Stars and Stripes. So the first few num- 
bers were produced in a hall bedroom in the Hotel St. Anne in Paris. The con- 
tinental plant of the Daily Mail (London) handled the composition, and the print- 
ing was done on the presses of Le Journal from the newsprint paper supplied by 
La Société Anonyme des Papeteries Darblay. Nearly a year elapsed before ship- 
ments of newsprint arrived from America to supplant that received from the 
Société. 

Between 20,000 and 30,000 copies of the first issue (February 8, 1918) were 
printed, a number which increased to 50,000 by spring, and to 550,000 by Feb- 
ruary, 1919. Most of the editorial force of “S. & S.’? were noncommissioned men. 
By February, 1919, the staff totaled two hundred and occupied the floor above 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris. As for distribution, in the peak 
months of the winter of 1919 when a half-million copies per issue were run off, 
about twenty per cent found their way to the Rhine for the American Army of 
Occupation, thirty to forty per cent were sent to the United States and the re- 
mainder distributed chiefly in France. 

The next best-known overseas paper of the first World War was the Amaroc News, 
which derived its title from the first two letters of each of the words American 
Army (of) Occupation. Whereas Stars and Stripes was standard newspaper size, 
Amaroc News was a tabloid of four pages, published daily and Sunday at Coblenz, 
from April 21, 1919, to January 24, 1923. Its price ranged from 50 pfennigs a copy 
at the start to 3,600 marks a month at the close, when German currency was ‘‘on 
the skids.” This service daily was printed by the Coblenz Volkzeitung. 

Amaroc News was five columns wide, usually of four but sometimes of six pages. 
On its pages appeared news from all over the globe, a goodly part of which was 
furnished by the old New York Herald. Sports were chiefly found on page three, 
and regular features were familiar American comic strips such as ‘Mutt and Jeff,” 
“Bringing Up Father,” and the “Katzenjammer Kids.” 

A number of other successful overseas papers flourished for shorter or longer 
periods. The Bridgehead Sentinel was a weekly established in the spring of 1919 by 
the 1st Division and published at Montabaur, Germany. At Le Mans, France, in 
April, 1919, appeared the American Embarkation News, the official publication of 
the American Embarkation Center. The Spiker was an ambitious publication of 
the 18th (Railway) Engineers at Bordeaux. The editor of The Spiker was Private 
H. W. Ross, who today guides the editorial destinies of The New Yorker. 

A whole crop of thriving papers appeared in the camps of America during the 
period 1917-19. Probably the most important of these was the famous Trench and 
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Camp, published weekly in over thirty camps, sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. The 
first number was dated October 8, 1917, and was distributed in many camps. 
This paper was published on the press of some near-by city daily; for example, 
the Camp Upton edition of Trench and Camp was printed on the presses of the 
old New York World, and the Camp Meade (Maryland) edition on the presses of 
the Washington, D. C., Evening Star. 

Cartoons were a regular feature of these papers — many of the drawings were 
by amateur talent in the camp, but some illustrations were by such well-known 
names of the day as Flagg and Briggs. Poetry from men in all branches of the 
service enlivened the pages of these papers. 

A number of divisional and regimental papers also made their appearance, such 
as The Bayonet, published at Camp Lee (Virginia); Reconnaissance published weekly 
at Camp Bowie (Texas); and the Aberdeen (Maryland) Proving Ground’s Rapid 
Fire, a sprightly three-column weekly of about sixteen pages in magazine format. 

As demobilization in 1919 and 1920 proceeded rapidly, these papers one by one 
ceased publication, and became fond memories of Army days. Many men of out- 
standing reputation in the world of printing and writing today were associated 
with the camp newspapers of the World War period. One need only cite the fact 
that such well-known figures as Alexander Woollcott, A. E. Giegengack (United 
States Public Printer), Mark Watson (editor of the Baltimore Sun), H. R. Baukhage 
(radio commentator), Hudson Hawley (of NBC, now with OCI’s radio set-up), 
and many others of like talent, served on Stars and Stripes in 1918-19. 

For nearly twenty years after the close of the first World War the camp news- 
paper as an institution languished, although many permanent posts and stations 
had their special mimeographed or printed publications. One of the real obstacles 
in a program of army and camp journalism in the twenties and thirties was their 
method of finance. Although during the hectic months of the first World War the 
journalistic enterprises were amply supported by the advertising carried in their 
pages, this important source of revenue was cut off in the years of peace. Con- 
gressional authorities frowned on the idea of service publications carrying adver- 
tising, and every year wrote the following into the annual Military Appropriation 
Act: 


No appropriation for the pay of the Army shall be available for the pay of 
any officer or enlisted man on the active list of the Army who is engaged in 
any manner with any publication which is or may be issued by or for any 
branch or organization of the Army or military association in which officers 
or enlisted men have membership, and which carries paid advertising of 
firms doing business with the War Department. . . . 
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The term “publication” in this case has been construed to include not only peri- 
odicals, but also programs, pamphlets, telephone directories, and related matter. 


Army Newspapers in the Present War 


With the passage of the Selective Service Act in September, 1940, the War Depart- 
ment undertook a more ambitious recreation and welfare program for the men 
in training, which included, among other things, the establishment of a camp- 
newspaper program. The Department made possible the use of recreation and 
post-exchange funds to defray the expense of publishing, a regulation still con- 
ditional on the stipulation that the publication carry no paid advertising in its 
pages. 

Under the new ruling it was held that recreation funds were designed to provide 
means for contributing to the welfare, comfort, and contentment of troops — and 
the camp paper was deemed to be such an instrument. Recreation funds are ob- 
tained from post-exchange profits and other sources, and are not appropriated 
funds. 

By winter 1942 under the impetus of a great war program, literally scores of 
camp, divisional, and regimental papers have made their appearance, and others 
are being established constantly. These are of all sizes, hues, and formats. They 
can, however, be classified roughly into three main types. 


First Type 
The first major class is the camp newspaper which is edited and published en- 
tirely by military personnel and contains no advertising. Many of these are tabloid 
size: about 12-by-17 inches, five columns per page, four pages per issue. Such 
papers are The Ivy Leaf, weekly newspaper of the 4th Motorized Division; First Call 
of the 44th Division; The 45th Division News; and The Dixie, official newspaper 
of the 31st (Dixie) Division. Some of these newspapers have moved on from one 
camp to another but continued the same name. These are all printed on news- 
paper stock, and appear without advertising. 

Most of these papers are put out by the camp public-relations department. For 
example, the public-relations staff at Lowry Field (Denver, Colorado) has 27 men 
on a post which contains less than 10,000 men. The lieutenant in charge of the de- 
partment was formerly with the Chicago Daily News and other members of his staff 
have served on such papers as the New York Journal American, Nashville (Tennessee) 
Banner, Philadelphia Record, Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, and many others. 

The department in question is housed in five offices, four photographic labora- 
tories, art room, and filing room. There are two news rooms for reporters, rewrite 
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men, and feature writers. The staff is charged with writing, editing, and pub- 
lishing the weekly post paper, The Lowry Field Rev-Meter, furnishing the general 
public with information, serving Denver papers and news agencies, and local radio 
stations. 

Generally, the papers of the types cited above are good products journalistically 
speaking. They are necessarily somewhat restricted in scope and content, but their 
pages are enlivened with snappy military photographs and replete with personals. 
Some of these printed papers are on slick stock and have a very attractive 
appearance. 


Second Type 


The second great class of camp papers is the mimeographed or multigraphed 
sort which are legion in number. They have all the advantages which a mimeo- 
graph offers, and if the military “outfit” packs up and goes to another part of the 
country, the machine can be taken along without the slightest inconvenience. 
This type of publication is a favorite with the regiment or company, with perhaps 
limited funds, which wants to get out a paper of its own. All that is needed is a 
stock of stencils, paper, and a mimeograph. Some of these papers are of six or 
eight pages, others are forty pages, or more, per issue. Cartoons flourish in 
mimeographed publications — as substitutes for photographs. 


Third Type 


The third class of camp newspaper is that which is published by a commercial 
printer, who usually puts out the daily paper in the camp community and gets 
out the camp paper “on the side.” These publications, of course, carry advertis- 
ing, and the news is gathered by reporters of the publisher himself, with the co- 
operation of soldier-reporters or the camp public-relations officer. Frequently, this 
type of camp newspaper is distributed free, with advertising paying the cost of 
the production bill. These papers, although well edited, sometimes carry so much 
advertising that news is literally choked out. They may vary from four to forty 
pages in size. 

Some typical papers in this class are: Fort Bragg Post, a weekly 24-page paper 
published by the Fayetteville Publishing Company of Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
for the men of Fort Bragg (it boasts a circulation around ten thousand); Benning 
Herald published in Columbus, Georgia, for men of Fort Benning; The Flaming 
Bomb published in Havre de Grace, Maryland, for the Ordnance Training Center, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground; and The Chesapeake Bay Defender published in Newport 
News, Virginia, weekly by the Daily Press, Inc., for officers and men at the Coast 
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JOURNALISM IN A UNIFORM 


Artillery posts linked with the harbor defenses of Chesapeake Bay, Fort Monroe, 
Fort Eustis, Fort Story, Fort Winslow, Camp Pendleton, Fort Wool, and the 
United States Army Air Corps Base at Langley Field. 


Other Military Publications 


Another class of military publications which is closely akin to the camp news- 
papers may be mentioned here. These are the independent and semiofficial service 
publications of national circulation, issued chiefly by military associations, and 
their subscription list embraces the entire nation. In Washington, D.C., alone 
there are about thirty national periodical publications of a service character, some 
of which date back to the Civil War. Among these may be cited the Infantry Journal, 
Cavalry Journal, Army and Navy Register, Army and Navy Journal, Army Times, Marine 
Corps Gazette, Our Army, Leatherneck (United States Marines), and Quartermaster 
Review. 

The purpose of the service journals is two-fold, in the words of Colonel John 
Callan O’Laughlin, president and publisher of Army and Navy Journal: “Their use- 
ful influence upon national sentiment, and their indoctrination of and service to 
the Services wherever they may be.” These journals provide media through 
which officers and men may keep in touch with latest developments and trends 
in the various branches of the military profession, while the camp newspaper caters 
chiefly to entertainment. 


Camp Newspapers to Keep Up the Morale 


Looking at camp newspapers as a whole, one might say that their major purpose 
is to act as a factor to increase morale of the troops. Therefore, the aim of the 
papers of camps or military units should be a wide circulation, just as in daily 
commercial newspapers. If these papers were slanted chiefly for commissioned 
officers, they would not be widely read, and, hence, be of small value from the 
viewpoint of morale. The effectiveness of the paper lies in its appeal to the “non- 
coms” and privates largely. So the N.C.O. and private should contribute as widely 
as possible to the columns of the paper. The average soldier gets a good deal more 
“kick” out of seeing his name in the camp newspaper than he would upon seeing 
it in The New York Times. He will try to get a dozen extra copies of the issue that 
carries his name and send them to his friends in civilian life. 

A well-edited camp newspaper will do a good deal to stimulate not only the 
morale of troops, but civilian morale as well. Today, as in the first World War, 
soldiers are urged to send copies of the camp newspaper home when they have 
read them. Many a soldier, who yearns for a daily letter from home, just can’t 
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think of a thing to say when he writes back to his family — and here is where 
the camp newspaper comes in strong. Private Joe Doakes, who wracks his brain 
in vain for enough news to fill a single page for his weekly letter to the folks, 
suddenly receives an inspiration, dashes down to the post exchange, buys a copy 
of the last issue of the camp paper to mail home, and that does the trick. 

Camp papers are usually highly prized by civilians who read them from first to 
last and show them to all their friends. These papers mirror the spirit of the camp, 
and if the tone is high, civilian morale is thereby stimulated correspondingly. 
Civilian morale and military morale are closely linked, and it has been well said 
that the one is to the other as the cannon to the shell. Commanding officers are, 
therefore, usually prone to insist that the papers contain material which will on 
the whole upbuild morale and omit, or play 
down, topics which might exercise a depress- 
ing influence or cause the family back home to 
worry. 

The typical camp newspaper should contain 
a lively humor column and a sprinkling of gag 
cartoons. In nearly every outfit there is someone 
handy with a pencil, and this source of talent 
should never go untapped. Editorials should be 
well-written and usually prepared from the mili- 
tary standpoint. They are chiefly constructive 
in outlook rather than critical, for in military 





life faults generally are not set aright by jour- 
nalistic diatribes. Conditions which call for cor- 


“His first by-line” 


rection can often be “‘attacked” indirectly in the news columns of the paper 
through humor or perhaps a cartoon. Anything with a smile will be taken in the 
right spirit, whereas criticism may be resented. 

The camp newspaper can be a blue-ribbon product editorially, yet it cannot 
be measured with the same standards as a commercial paper. A camp newspaper's 
success will depend upon how completely it identifies itself with the men them- 
selves. The war in the Orient may go unnoticed, but the fact that Company D 
won the marksmanship contest will rate a whole column. ‘Names make news,” 
says the old adage, and this is doubly true of the army camp, and the camp paper 
which comes out with the most news about the most individuals and military 
organizations will be the one to score a bull’s eye. 

An impressive list of the camp “reporters” on the editorial page usually helps 
the paper’s circulation: everyone who had a hand in the preparation of the paper 
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from the colonel down to the veriest buck private should have his name listed. 
The point is to tell the regiment that the paper is issued by and_for soldiers. 

As a policy, a charge of two, three, or five cents is usually made for camp papers. 
Experience has shown that a soldier will read a paper more carefully, and prize 
it more highly, if he has to pay a small amount for it. The price may only be a 
fraction of the cost of publishing — the psychology of buying an article places a 
premium on it; whereas, if it were distributed free, it might be tossed to one side 
with a brief glance at the front page. 

The camp newspaper which is a real morale factor can be of immeasurable help 
to the camp commander. Colonel O’Laughlin, quoted previously, once said, “I 
rank a good Public-Relations Officer as worth a division, and a genius as equal 

to the commander of an army.” 
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Producing Advertising Literature that is Informational 
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N presenting its goods and services to the public, modern industry is turning 
more and more to what is known as “buymanship” literature — pamphlets, 
folders, and booklets that tell the story, not with glowing superlatives and ex- 
travagant claims, but rather through the simple, straightforward statement of 
factual material presented from the buyer’s point of view. This has come about 
in part with the realization that it is to the advantage of any business to inform 
the public as completely as possible about the goods or services offered by the 
organization. The importance of good owner understanding as affecting owner satis- 
faction has been long recognized by manufacturers who provide instruction books 
for their more complicated products. More recently, these same instruction books 
have been recognized as a “reselling” tool and builder of customer goodwill. 
From instruction books it is a natural step to what might be called “‘instruc- 
tional” books. The former tells how the product should be used and how to keep 
it operating satisfactorily; the latter tells how the product works, why it works and, 
usually indirectly and by implication, why it works so well. It is here that the 
technical booklet written in nontechnical terms has begun to play an important 
role for some companies in the development of better customer relations. 
What is this nontechnical technical booklet? We can define it, roughly, as the 
presentation of a technical subject, such as Diesel engines, in nontechnical terms. 
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TWO-SYLLABLE SCIENCE 


It is written for the layman, the man-in-the-street, who does not know all of the 
multi-syllable words of the engineer and the scientist, but nevertheless is interested 
in the “whys” and the “‘wherefores”’ of all the complicated devices and mechanisms 
with which modern industry has surrounded him during these past years. It is, 
briefly, two-syllable science. 

Such a booklet is always, when at its best, essentially low-pressure in approach. 
It does not attempt to sell anything, but rather endeavors to create a receptive 
attitude — a feeling of confidence, if you will — towards the product and the facili- 
ties and “know-how” of the organization back of the product. In fact, some of the 
most successful (from the standpoint of reader acceptance) booklets of this type 
do not even mention any trade names, and the organization’s name appears only 
on the title page. 

It is not the purpose of this article to delve into the uses and purposes of this 
type of business literature. Rather, let us start with the assumption that there is 
substantial agreement on its merits, and turn to an examination of the technique 
of writing and producing such material. 

Clearly, no hard and fast rules can be set up for the preparation of this or any 
other type of literature — no more than a successful novel or a beautiful painting 
can be created from a textbook. Such work must remain essentially a creative task, 
and the success or failure of the undertaking must accordingly depend upon the 
understanding of the problem and the ability of the individual, or group, re- 
sponsible for it. The notes and comment set forth here are not to be considered 
as the final answer nor to constitute a guaranteed method of achieving the desired 
results. However, it is hoped that they may serve as guideposts to mark the direc- 
tion of progress for those who might have occasion to produce booklet material 
of the nontechnical technical type. 


PICKING THE RIGHT AUTHOR 


Every story must have an author. Committees may direct the work, but some one 
individual must put the words on paper. In writing material of this type the right 
kind of author may be a little difficult to find. Not because the actual writing 
is very difficult, but because there is usually little demand for the particular com- 
bination of qualities that such a job requires. For one thing, the story must convey 
its institutional and product message in a subtle manner — the conventional type 
of advertising writing will not fill the bill. Again, while our story is “nontechnical,” 
it must be technically accurate in every detail. To fulfill its greatest usefulness, it 
must be authoritative. 

Since our problem is one of presenting technical information in a manner under- 
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standable to the layman, the perfect author would be a layman-engineer. Probably 
there are very, very few who could qualify. However, we can still pursue one of 
two choices. First, an engineer who can write, and who thoroughly understands 
the basic philosophy back of such a booklet. Usually, good engineers are not good 
writers, and vice versa. The second choice usually proves more productive of re- 
sults — a writer who will do some basic research in the scientific background of the 
subject and will then work closely with the engineer, who can keep the technical 
details straight. Besides the advantage of convenience, this choice has the added 
advantage that such a writer, being a layman in engineering, does not know very 
much about the engineering side and so does not have to remember to forget the 
involved technicalities. He will tend to write the story in the way he would like 
to have it explained to him, and the engineers can check the manuscript for factual 


accuracy. 


THE APPROACH 
A product, or general field of activity, may be treated in literature of this type 
by one of two approaches, or by a combination of them. For the sake of conven- 
ience, let us call one the “historical” approach. For example: a story of a copper 
product would begin with a brief outline of the history of copper — its discovery 
and early uses — and then proceed by easy stages up to the present and the copper 
product at hand. As we go along we can interpolate a number of unfamiliar facts 
about the subject. These highlights of information have a sort of “‘believe it or not”’ 
appeal to the reader, and serve to sustain interest from page to page. As the present 
day is reached, our story —in very natural fashion — follows the product along to its 
present state of near-perfection. 

The other method is the “comparison” approach. Here the unfamiliar is com- 
pared with the familiar, and serves admirably for a booklet discussing a specific 
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product. The unknown is explained in terms of the common, everyday objects and 
facts familiar to every reader. The gasoline engine is a rather complicated thing 
to many people, yet the illustration in the booklet When the Wheels Revolve, pub- 
lished by General Motors, shows how it was reduced to its basic units and trans- 
lated into terms of the known. 


“PItGHIinGc” THE COPY 


Copy tone, or style, is the cornerstone of such booklets as would cover technical 
subjects in a manner to interest, and instruct, the casual layman reader. The best 
bench mark to use in setting the copy tone is the answer to the question, ‘““How 
would you like to have it explained to you?” 

Write it that way, and the result should be very close to what you want. Writing 
“down” to the reader must, of course, be avoided; it is far better to overestimate 
the intelligence of your audience than to underestimate it. Short sentences, with 
a minimum of uncommon words, will help the copy to flow more easily. The style 
of the expression should be friendly, human, with a sort of “man-to-man” atmos- 
phere. Take up each element individually and progressively, building up the com- 
plete subject one step at a time. It has been said that nothing is complicated if 
you take it in pieces small enough. That is the way the story can handle the 
technical topics. 

There are numerous devices that help create the type of atmosphere desired in 
this kind of booklet. One, for example, is the use of the word “incidentally” in 
introducing a further step in the development of the story. Footnotes offer a con- 
venient means of conveying information in a casual manner. 

It has been mentioned that long words should be avoided. As the story progresses 
it may be necessary to use some technical words in order to preserve the desired 
scientific accuracy. These can be defined, in nontechnical terms, in a glossary at 
the back of the book, where the definitions will not interrupt the continuity of 
the story. 

If more than one booklet of this general type is planned, the distribution of the 
first one will provide valuable information on this question of copy tone for suc- 
ceeding volumes. If letters of comment and requests indicate a fairly even division 
between those who say it is too technical and those who say it is not technical 
enough, it is a fair assumption that the tone is just about right. Incidentally, most 
letters will be definitely on one side or the other. 


WHAT ABOUT ART WORK? 


It is no new idea that any piece of literature is far more than the text alone that 
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DIESEL THE MODERN POWER 


Oil Fills Injector Pump 












=> ie Volve 

As the plunger moves down, the 
fuel inlet opening is covered up. 
This stops the flow of oil from the 
fuel tank and allows the plunger to 
start forcing the oil downward. 


INJECTING THE FUEL 


After the start of injection, the 
injector parts are in the position 
shown in the second diagram. The 
fuel pump plunger moving down- 
ward forces the oil before it and 
builds up an oil pressure in the 
injector of several thousand pounds 
per square inch. This pressure, 
acting on the lower end of the 
needle valve plunger, lifts the 
needle valve off its seat. A free 
passage is thus opened up so the 
oil can be forced out of the fine 
holes in the spray tip into the cyl- 
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inder of hot compressed air. In- 
jection is timed to occur just before 
the piston of the engine reaches 
the top of its stroke. 

It is necessary to vary the amount 
of fuel which the injector pumps 
into the cylinders because the 
engine takes less fuel when it is 
running slowly or when it is not 
necessary to pull the full power 
load. In the gasoline engine we 
have a throttle or accelerator which 
varies the amount of the gasoline- 
air mixture with which the engine 
is supplied. In the Diesel, the 
throttle varies the amount of fuel 
which the injector sprays into the 
engine cylinder. In the simple 
injector diagram it was not possible 
to show this action. However, in 
the unit injector less fuel is injected 
by varying the effective stroke of 





Fuel Oil Injector 











the fuel pump plunger. The unit 
injector is intricate in structure 
because of the provision for this 
operation, 


THE BLOWER SUPPLIES 
THE AIR 


In the four-stroke cycle engine the 
air is pulled into the cylinder by 
the downward movement of the 
piston on the intake stroke. The 
two-stroke cycle engine does not 
have a complete intake stroke, 
so an external method must be 
used to fill the cylinder with air. 
In other words, the four-stroke 
cycle engine uses the engine as an 
air pump half of the time; the two- 
stroke cycle engine uses an efficient 
external air pump to fill the cyl- 
inder with a fresh charge of air. 
A number of methods are possible. 
Almost any type of air pump can 
be used. One type will serve as an 
example of the air pumps which 
are most successful. This pump 
also may be called a blower. 
The blower which is shown in 
the illustration is called a Roots 
type. It has three lobes in each 
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rotor, shaped 
something gba 
like giant gear 
teeth. The 
lobes in the 
two rotors 
mesh when 
they arerotat- B 
ed just as the teeth in two gears 
mesh. The blower is driven by the 
engine through a set of gears. 
When the rotors revolve in the 
direction shown, air enters at the 
bottom opening and is trapped 
between the rotors and the case 
which surrounds them. The air 
is discharged at the top opening. 
This air is piped to the intake ports 
surrounding the cylinder. The re- 
volving door in many of our office 
buildings acts something like one 
side of the Roots blower. Each 
person who is trapped between the 
doors and the side represents a 
charge of air in the blower. 







The drawing shows a simple 
Roots blower which gives a pulsat- 
ing flow of air. To give a constant 
stream of air and to reduce the 
noise, spiral rotors are used. 

When the 1200 horsepower, 16 
cylinder engine is running full 
speed, the blower pumps over 6,000 
cubic feet of air every minute. This 
is capacity enough to pump all the 
air out of two large size living 
tooms every minute. And the 
blowers keep this up hour after 
hour as long as the engine runs. 
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AND WHEELS 
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the car it is not noticeable in the mileage we get from a 
gallon of gasoline. It takes about the same energy to 
operate the lights, ignition, radio and car heater as it 
does to operate a 150 watt lamp. Other units take 
Jess than a quarter of a horsepower. This is only a small 
fraction of the power necessary to drive the car. In day 
driving, radio and heater both only take about a tenth 

. The ignition alone takes less energy 
NB than a small 10 watt light bulb. 


FROM WORK TO ELECTRICITY 


Faraday’s discovery of electric induction made it pos- 
sible to convert work directly into electricity. When a 


conductor is moved through a magnetic field a voltage 
is induced in the conductor. It requires work to push 
the conductor through the magnetic field. The magnetic 





field is a force which resists the movement of the con- 

ductor. The work which is used in pushing the con- 

ductor through the field is equal to the electrical energy induced in the conductor, 
bile is a " ; 1 


I device for 





The generator on an 





moving conductors through a magnetic field to produce a steady current. It is 
exactly the same in principle as the generators in an electric power house. 


=| 


the two magnets, as in the illustration, a voltage would be built up in the 
wire which would cause a current to flow. This could be measured with a 


sensitive electrical instru- 
ment called an ammeter. 
The current would flow 
only when the wire moved 
through the magnetic field. 
The movement of the wire 
would be resisted by the 
magnetic field just as 

the two magnets 
were connected by many 
rubber bands. 
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We can trace the operation 
of an automobile generator 
from the simple funda- 
mental of a single wire 
moved through a magnetic 
field to the complete mech- 
anism for producing a 
continuous current. A sim- 
ple generator could be 
made with two bar magnets 
and a wire. If the wire is 
moved downward between 
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ALTERNATING CURRENT 





We could go a step further 
and substitute an electro- 
magnet instead of the 


We have seen that when a 
coil of wire carrying a cur- 
rent is wound around an 
iron bar, a magnet is pro- 
duced as long as the cur- 
rent is on. Since the elec- 
tro-magnet is usually 
stronger than the bar 


magnets, we get a stronger current when the wire is moved through the 
magnetic field. We have thus found how to make a stronger current 


The next step would be a 
method of producing a 
continuous current. To do 
this, we would need to have 
a device which would con- 
tinuously cut the magnetic 
field. If we used the elec- 
tro-magnets and substituted 
a loop of wire which could 
be rotated between them, 
the voltage induced would 
send a current around the 
loop. We would then need 
a method of collecting this 
current from the ends of 
the rotating coil. If the two 
ends of the loop are con- 
nected to two segments 
upon which two brushes 
rest, a direct current will 


nating current will flow. 





The illustrations show the two methods of collecting the current. 


Even a loop does not give a continuous current although it is much better 
than a single wire moved past the magnets. In an automobile generator, many 
loops are used, each one contributing its share of the 


| 


current. A direct current generator is used because a 
direct current alone can be used to charge a battery. 
The commutator, as the collector on the end of the 


loops is called, has many segments. The rotating loops 
i of wire are called the armature. The outside electro- 
° magnets are called the field. 
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TWO-SYLLABLE SCIENCE 


it contains. Type, paper, color, art work, layout, and words make up a package — 
and the package makes the impression. Each element in the finished job reinforces 
the other when properly handled, and each must be carefully selected in relation 
to the other elements. Art work is of exceptional importance in the nontechnical 
booklet because it elaborates on the text, eliminates the need for much detailed 
explanation and provides added interest for the reader. 

In using photographs, it is a good idea to select only those with pictorial and 
dramatic interest. Close-ups are preferable to long-shots, chiefly for that reason. 
Pictures of factories rank high in the undesirable class, unless the plant is some- 
thing new and different (as, for example, the “blackout” type). Close-ups of 
operations, of small departmental groups, of very large or very small machines, 
can all help to tell the story in a more interesting fashion. Give each photograph 
the test of newness, of interest, before including it. Rarely will shots on file do a 
good job; photographs should be made for the job in which they are going to be 
used. 

If photographs of the product must be used, the best are those showing the 
product in use. “Exploded” or “phantom” type retouchings, showing inner de- 
tails of construction, are not as satisfactory in this type of booklet as artist draw- 
ings, for the reason that the former frequently contain a lot of nonessential details. 
The artist, on the other hand, can more readily emphasize those parts to which 
the reader’s attention should be directed. 

Art work in such booklets, in general, is primarily used to elaborate on the copy. 
Therefore it is essentially informative, with the quality of decoration being sec- 
ondary. Within a single book the same style or technique should be used; it need 
not be in a series, for here the style should follow the subject matter. This is illus- 
trated by the two drawings below — the one on the right is from a booklet dealing 
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with historical backgrounds while the one on the left deals with an engineering 
principle. 


USING COLOR 


As in direct mail and other forms of advertising, the use of two or more colors in 
this type of booklet provides an important means of gaining reader attention. 
While color alone probably never has kept a reader reading, it can get him to 
read in the first place. Its value from the standpoint of attention should be used 
to the fullest possible extent. Of course, the use of color runs into the consideration 
of cost and each application must eventually be determined on that basis. How- 
ever, two colors on the cover of a booklet, when used properly to gain the highest 
effect, are entirely adequate. If need be, a satisfactory job can be done in the body 
of the book in one color, but it will require more thinking and planning, especially 
if cut-away drawings are used, or if a few elements in a group must be made to 
stand out. Considerable success in single-color work has been obtained by the use 
of colored ink on a tinted stock as, for example, brown ink on buff paper, or blue 
on India. 

The author’s experience does not indicate any relationship between reader in- 
terest and the use of full-color art work in material of this type. Probably certain 
lines of business — as food companies — would find it indispensable. Color attracts 
attention; the story keeps it. 

In planning the layout of pages, consider the reader and arrange art and copy 
so that the illustration will appear on the same page as the part of the story to 
which it refers. This may seem fundamental to most people, but a check of illus- 
trated books, especially textbooks, will show many in which pictures appear two, 
three, or more, pages away from the text concerning them. The only way to 
remedy this defect is by careful layout and page planning. 


THE TYPE TO USE 


No discussion of the methods of preparing printed material can fail to include 
mention of type faces. Before getting into such a controversial subject, the author 
realizes — and frankly admits — that his remarks have little, if any, foundation in 
scientific study or analysis. They are simply opinions built up over a period of 
years spent working with type in various applications. No matter what the back- 
ground, they are still opinions, and in a field in which there are probably as many 
different opinions as there are people to have them. 

Obviously, the character of the type should be in keeping with the subject matter 
and the period it covers. For example, if the subject is steam engines — a field with 
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a wealth of historical background — a “‘classic’”’ face would be indicated. On the 
other hand, a story of television, looking to the future, might well be set in one 
of the sans serifs. In general such faces as Caslon, Bodoni, Bookman, Baskerville, 
Cheltenham, Garamont, and Kennerly are excellent for this type of material. 
Futura, Stymie, and Girder also are useful, especially for section headings, sub- 
heads, captions, and footnotes in combination with regular book faces. The print- 
ing process will, of course, determine to some extent the particular type face that 
should be used. 

As to type size and leading, a 10-point face leaded 2 points seems to provide 
the best compromise between space and legibility. When space is not a factor, 
11-point with 2-point leading is good also. If there is any possibility of the prospec- 
tive booklet being used in schools, it should be kept in mind that some states have 
rather rigid requirements regarding minimum type sizes for books used in class- 
rooms. While such booklets, as are discussed here, will seldom be accorded official 
status, nevertheless some teachers take the rulings of their boards very literally. 


SIZE AND LENGTH 


The pocket-size book is always to be desired. It need not be small; a 5-by-8-inch 
booklet is not small and gives adequate room for effective layouts, yet it will fit in 
the average pocket. In any event, the booklet should look and feel like a booklet; 
not like a throw-away. This question of “‘feel’’ involves the question of length; the 
more pages, the more booklike the result. Although modern copywriter maxims to 
*‘keep it short”? are to the contrary in this type of book length is not important. 
If the story is interesting it will be read — like Gone With the Wind. So let the story 
write itself. Don’t worry about the length. 


The illustration at the beginning of this article is taken from 
the cover of the General Motors pamphlet, We Drivers. 











DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE 


1860-1941 


HE death of Daniel Berkeley Updike in Boston on December 29, 1941, 

brought to an end a distinguished career in the crowded story of the printing 
craft. Just what position the proprietor of The Merrymount Press will occupy 
among the great printers of history may not so soon be predicted, but it seems 
certain that somewhere upon the list of them will be the name of this American 
who in 1893 set out to make printing “better for its purpose than was commonly 
thought worth while,” and whose production of some twenty thousand separate 
jobs of every size and sort has been achieved in the spirit of that straightforward 
policy throughout the intervening half century of activity. The work put out by 
him year by year has been a delight and an intellectual satisfaction to the lover 
of the book and a shining example to those of his fellow printers who possessed 
ambition and the willingness to learn. 

The service which Mr. Updike rendered his craft as a practicing printer was 
intensified by the influence of his writings. Printing Types, a Study in Survivals 
established a philosophy of typographical history and practice. His lesser writ- 
ings, setting forth the problems, emotions, ideals, and achievements of the printer 
in his daily work, stripped the subject of romanticism at the same time that they 
removed the practice of typography from the category of commonplace activities. 

That barrier of reticence which one observed in talking or writing of Mr. 
Updike in his lifetime has not been removed by his death. Then one practiced 
restraint because excess of any sort would have been distasteful to him; today 
the inhibition remains even though he will not read what is written. The lesson 
of restraint he taught has been well learned by those who associated with him 
in any capacity. There is a connotation of coldness and lack of generous impulse 
about the word “restraint”? as generally used, but here it means the quality the 
marksman employs, or the swordsman, a tool deliberately used in the conduct 
of life. 

There were two family anecdotes which Mr. Updike liked to tell. One was of 
that Daniel Updike of the late seventeenth century who made a three-months’ 
voyage by land and sea from Northern Africa to the Narragansett country in 
order to thank his uncle for ransoming him from the Barbary pirates, and who, 
that duty performed, left next morning for England whence he never afterwards 
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DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE 


returned. The other story was of a later Updike who, assured by his physician 
that he would not last out the winter, was besought by his family to leave his 
cheerless upstairs bedroom and take up his quarters in the warm, sunny parlor 
at the southwest corner of the house. “‘No,”’ he replied after deliberation, “I will 
stay here. A gentleman doesn’t die in his front parlor.” To Mr. Updike these 
were simply amusing family anecdotes; to me (I don’t know the biology involved) 
they are the explanation of certain characteristics that manifested themselves in this 
last son of a celebrated family, that is, the sense of obligation and the sense of 
fitness — obligation to the client and the canons of his craft; fitness, decency, and 
order in all the relations of business and life. 

There has never been an Updike cult. The formation of a cult demands will- 
ingness, or, at the least, acquiescence, on the part of a central figure. Mr. Updike 
regarded himself as a practical printer, and when his work was praised he was 
pleased, but he was pleased because the praise was a tribute to “the Press” — to 
Mr. Bianchi, the compositors, the pressmen, the proofreaders, and all who had 
combined in the production of the book or broadside, the letterhead, the circular, 
or whatever the work in question may have been. He made no claim to ineffable 
skill and knowledge; he knew that the working together of many skillful and 
knowing men over details of design and execution resulted frequently in attain- 
ment of success in the production of a piece of printing. 

The restraint that Mr. Updike employed in the printing of books became 
reserve in the ordinary relations of life. Never robust in body, he withdrew from 
the hurly-burly of trade and social relations, confining himself to a restricted 
circle of friends and activities. But this did not mean that he withdrew from life. 
Shrewd and sound, with the gift of knowing men, his counsel was as wholesome 
and kind as the language in which he expressed it was pointed and straight to the 
issue. The wit that illuminates the pages of his books and illustrates their matter 
was frequently applied saltily but without malice to the foibles of mankind and 
the absurdities of human action. But nobody was warmer and kinder than he in 
giving aid to inexperience, and the religion he practiced throughout his life 
enabled him in his last printed writings to say in terms of profound encouragement 
to a sickened world: “There are those who feel that everything of value in the 
world is cracking about our heads. I do not believe that. Our world may crack 
but not the world. ‘New ideas in their violence,’ says the philosopher, ‘and new 
needs in their urgency pass like a storm; and then the old earth, scarred and 
enriched by those trials, finds itself still under the same sky, unscarred and pure 
as before.’ For life, in nature and in human nature, after each cosmic disaster or 
phase of man’s folly is renewed again and again.” LAWRENCE C. WROTH 
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The Updike Collection of Books on Printing 


- 1910, the St. Bride Foundation Institute in London issued a catalogue listing 
a large number of duplicates offered for sale. This was brought to the attention 
of the Trustees of the Providence Public Library by Mr. Daniel Berkeley Updike, 
who obtained their approval to raise by subscription the sum of $725 to purchase 
the books for the Library. 

On the shelves already there were many books in this field but no plan for de- 
veloping a collection as a unit, or a program, for continued book buying existed 
until the 1,187 volumes arrived from London. 

In discussing the aims and the general policy that he hoped the Providence 
Public Library would adopt with regard to this special collection, Mr. Updike 
wrote the following year: 


My idea of the Printing Collection of the Public Library is that it should be the 
best collection that can be made on printing, but that it should be distinctly a 
democratic collection. 

He reiterated that interpretation on more than one occasion, urging that the 
collection should not be merely a library restricted to the use of scholars, but 
far beyond that worthy purpose, it should help to make printing craftsmen more 
scholarly. It was not a museum that he was helping to establish. Though many 
of its most valuable items would deserve and require adequate protection, the 
guiding principle of the collection should tend toward the utilitarian rather than 
the preservation objective. He believed that a printer, a publisher, or a serious 
student should be able to borrow most of these books for use in shop, office, or 
study. 

With the library landscape of Providence dotted with notable collections of ex- 
cellent examples of typography —- the Annmary Brown Memorial with its incu- 
nabula; the early Americana of the John Carter Brown Library; the Rhode Island 
imprints of the Historical Society Library; and the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century publications in the Brown University Library - Mr. Updike envisioned 
Providence, reinforced by this new collection emphasizing the techniques, the 
processes and the history of the art (or science) of printing, as an important 
typographical-bibliographical center not only to this neighborhood, but also the 
resort of printers and printing experts from distant points. 

Even with the inspiration of such a godfather, the Printing Collection emerged 
from the infant stage at a discouraging rate. It was shelved first in a small distant 
room, not required for more pressing purposes; later on it was moved to the top 
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THE UPDIKE COLLECTION 


deck of the book stack. Except for brass aisle-gates, the books received treatment 
no different from that accorded those in other fields of knowledge. 

The Librarian had recommended more than once that the collection should 
be suitably housed but the Library trustees favored other uses of the limited 
appropriations for improvement and extension of facilities. It was a visit of Carl 
Purington Rollins to consult the Printing Collection that changed all this. He 
wrote to Mr. Updike expressing his respect for the collection and his surprise that 
it should be so inadequately maintained. Mr. Updike, in turn, passed the com- 
ment on to the President of the Board of Trustees and the Librarian. Result: the 
installation of shelving and a mezzanine in a convenient, attractive room with 
excellent exhibition cases. The Printing Collection at last had a home of its own. 

However, it still lacked a distinctive name. The President and the Librarian 
wanted to honor the son of Rhode Island (Providence born) and the patron of 
the collection. But Mr. Updike stoutly resisted. He suggested that it be called the 
Merrymount Collection, but the President and the Librarian stood fast. Finally, 
they received consent to use the name that so appropriately distinguishes it — the 
Updike Collection of Books on Printing. 

And so, on the evening of December 16 in 1937, the collection was finally dedi- 
cated with simple exercises at which two of America’s greatest forces for good 
printing appeared on the same program — D. B. Updike and Carl P. Rollins. And 
more than one in-the audience that night declared that in delightfully simple, 
intimate fashion each speaker was at his best. 

The Updike Collection now exceeds 3,700 volumes. To its growth Mr. Updike 
made many important gifts. In his will he has designated a considerable number 
of books that are to be added to the collection. 

The influence of such a collection is not instantaneous. It will be a slow process, 
a quiet filtration, not a flooding tide. But even transcending its value to the 
typographical specialist and the printing craftsman, the Updike Collection serves 
a noble purpose in reminding the people of present and succeeding generations 
of the beauty and the eternal values of one of the oldest, yet still the best, means of 
communicating ideas — the printed page. 

And speaking of printers. In his remarks at the dedication of the Collection, 
Mr. Updike said this: “If a printer is filled with a desire to improve his output, 
such a collection will be of help, not merely in the production of individual pieces 
of work, but in broadening and improving the mental outlook which he brings 
to his work as a whole. If a printer does not care how his work looks, this Library 
will not only be wasted on him but its implications will make him uncomfortable.”’ 

CLARENCE E, SHERMAN 
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These United States 1941 


HE first accurate modern land surveys on a national scale were begun by 

the western nations in the mid-eighteenth century; those of the United States 
had their beginning under an ordinance of May 20, 1785, and are still in progress. 
Thus, the government has long been, by publication of the material based on its 
surveys, a principal source for printed maps. 

Among the various government publications are the Topographic Maps pub- 
lished by the United States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior; Geo- 
logic folios based on the detailed information of the Topographic maps; and 
(published by the same department) The World Atlas of Commercial Geology that 
plots the distribution of mineral production, and of water power of the world. 
Other government map publications are those of the United States Coast Survey, 
and the Lakes & Rivers Survey; a Sectional Airway Map of the United States (pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce); an Adlas of American Agriculture, and an 
Economic Atlas of the United States. 

Recently a new edition has been prepared of the large wall map of the United 
States published by the General Land Office of the Department of the Interior. 
Measuring approximately five by seven feet (59 x 82 inches), its full title is United 
States including Territories and Insular Possessions showing the extent of Public Surveys, 
National Parks and Monuments, Indian, Military, Bird, and Game Reservations, National 
Forests, Railroads, Canals, and other details, 1941. Scale 37 miles to one inch. 

From the breadth of material listed in this title, the reader can realize that its 
clear presentation is a complex problem in map making. The basic geographical 
data of coast lines, rivers and lakes, political boundaries, mountain ranges, the 
locations of towns and cities, have all been engraved in black and blue. Included 
in these plates is the data showing the extent and nature of public land surveys. 
Superimposed in colors are the boundary lines that show the historical origins 
of the various sections of the continent, and the disposition of those parts of the 
public lands to which the national government has retained title — as national 
forests, Indian reservations, etc. The basic records from which the public land 
survey showing is made are found in more than 125,000 townships and other 
plats and more than 6,000 volumes of field notes. 

Early maps of the United States were compiled to show the extent of the public 
land survey system and were submitted as a part of the Annual Reports of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to the President and to Congress. 
In 1901 the basic map was engraved on a number of copper plates. The map of 
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THESE UNITED STATES 1941 


1902 was the first to be reproduced from engraved copper plates. Additions, 
changes, and revisions have been made on these engraved plates to bring the 
map information up to date. 

Eighteen copper plates were engraved, comprising six large plates for the 
black lines, six large plates for the blue lines, and six small plates for the inserts. 
Additions to and changes in the material to be shown are made by gouging 
out the old lines on the copper plate, then, after the metal has been leveled, resur- 
faced, and polished, the new material is engraved and the surrounding old work, 
which may have been disturbed during the process, is brought back to uniformity 
with the new work. The finished engraved copper plates were then sent to the 
printers, where all lines were carefully filled with ink. An especially prepared 
transfer paper, suitably mounted on cardboard and backed by felt and rubber 
blankets, was then pressed against each copper plate so that each ink line adhered 
to the transfer paper. The backings and mounting were then removed and the 
transfer paper carefully lifted from the engraved copper plate and placed on a 
previously prepared lithographic stone, properly backed and mounted, and then 
subjected to pressure. The transfer paper was then removed from the lithographic 
stone in a manner similar to its removal from the engraved copper plate, leaving 
the ink lines on the lithographic stone. 

“Stone proofs” were then made, and lithographic artists made any required 
corrections on the stones found to be necessary after examination of the proofs. 
The material on the stones was then assembled on large aluminum printing 
plates; one for the east half and one for the west half of the map for the black 
lines and one for each half of the map for the blue lines. 

A “key sheet,” showing map projection corners and overall corner points, was 
made on the exact scale of the plate. A separate aluminum plate was made for 
each color for each half of the map, arranged for proper registration on the 
black and blue base. The original color plats were kept for transfer purposes 
only, and aluminum color printing plates were made from the original plates as 
often as required for the printing of the entire map edition. 

The map was printed on a large cylinder multicolor press, capable of printing 
four colors at one time. The black, blue water lines and drainage, and green 
colors were printed on the first run, followed by the purple, yellow, and buff, 
and then the final run for the brown and blue boundary-symbol colors. 

The printed east and west halves are mounted on cloth, with a wooden molding 
at the top of the map and a round stick for rolling at the bottom. 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: NO. 9 


A SPANISH GOOD FRIDAY, RONDA 
by Muirhead Bone 


In Handbook of Print Making and Print Makers, published in 1934, I stated that 
Muirhead Bone is “the most accomplished drypointer who ever lived.” Now, 
after eight added years of familiarity with his work, I still believe this. Such 
plates as “Building,” “Demolition of St. James’ Hall,” “The Great Gantry,” 
and “Ayr Prison,” evince a technical command of the medium unsurpassed in 
its history - a mastery of all its resources so complete that the means employed 
by the artist seem to lose their separate*identity as such and become merely a 
part of his mental process. Mind you, I do not say that Muirhead Bone is the 
greatest artist who ever worked with a drypoint needle — it is idle to attempt to 
rank the leaders in any field of human endeavor so vast as that of art —I do not 
even say that he used it “better” than, for example, Rembrandt or Whistler. 
What I do say is that, considering all the things it is humanly possible to do with a 
drypoint needle on a copper plate, Muirhead Bone has done more of them than 
anyone else. I continue to maintain it. 

But the technical aspect of any work of art is, as I so frequently insist, but one 
element in its creation, and a lesser one. The spiritual — that is, its essential 
content of meaning and expressiveness —is the more important. Better a great 
thought, lamely expressed, than the most polished phrases empty of significance. 
Best of all, the thought and the expression blended into one harmonious and 
beautiful whole. ““A Spanish Good Friday, Ronda” is just that. Every plate that 
has come from the hand of Muirhead Bone has been, in greater or less degree, a 
technical masterpiece, for he seems to be one of those fortunate individuals born, 
as it were, to a medium. To adopt a word from our sporting contemporaries, he 
is a “‘natural,” possessing an accord with the drypoint medium that transcends 
even the skill resulting from years of hard work and experience. Similarly to a 
greater or less degree, has every plate been imbued with that other and more 
requisite element, spiritual quality; for Muirhead Bone is also a born artist, and 
it shows in every line he has drawn. But in no other of his plates has the union of 
the spiritual and the technical, the thought and the language used to express it, 
been so absolute as in this one. As I study it again and again, I am reminded of 
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A SPANISH GOOD FRIDAY, RONDA 


the words of that poet on copper, Samuel Palmer, who, speaking of that other 
poet, Claude Lorrain, said, “His execution is of that highest order which has 
no independent essence, but lingers and hesitates with the thought and is lost 
and found in a bewilderment of intricate beauty.”” He was saying what I am 
trying to say when I speak of the blending of thought and expression, only he 
was saying it far better. 

“A Spanish Good Friday, Ronda” is completely suggestive, in terms of lines 
cut into copper with a needle, filled with ink, and printed on paper, of a time, 
a place, an occasion, and the mood of all three. Even beyond that, it is expressive 
of the relation of these things to the people who participated in them and to the 
whole psychology and history of the nation of which these particular people 
were only a fractional element. In other words, the print is, in its spirit, its import, 
entirely “Spanish” and wholly “Good Friday.” If this seems far-fetched to the 
reader, let him consider other great prints of the world. Rembrandt’s “Three 
Crosses,” Meryon’s ‘‘La Gallerie Notre Dame,”’ Daumier’s “Rue Transnonain,” 
to name three at random, are full of infinitely more than mere pictorial interest: 
they are so steeped in the spirit of an occurrence or a place as to recreate and 
interpret them in our minds. So it is with “A Spanish Good Friday, Ronda.” 
Over and beyond all its beauty of composition and faultlessness of draughtsman- 
ship, all the mastery it displays of the art of picturemaking, lies the ability of its 
author to transport us, through it, to a certain Good Friday in Ronda, to make 
us not only see the scene but share in it and all that it stands for. It is a piece of 
superlative craftsmanship — yes; far more important, it is a work of art of the 
first order. — J. T. A. 
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MEETING OF MOUNTED MEN 








WINTER Original woodblock 10 x 7 inches J. J. LANKEs 


Just twenty years ago, in January of 1922, the Poet in Residence at Ann Arbor 
was leafing through the wood-pulpy pages of The Liberator. Past Gropper’s hectic 
cover, past an inflammatory Sacco-Vanzetti piece and another headed ‘On to 
Harding, Then Home Again” he turned, until at the twenty-second page his eyes 
came gratefully to rest on a calm, fresh picture of a backyard — some houses and 
sheds under snow, a path, an uptilted cart, a background of trees and sky. The 
artist’s own window might have framed the scene, but he had perceived and 
understood and set down these everyday things in a way to cast a spell upon the 
poet. This was Robert Frost’s introduction to J. J. Lankes. 

Lankes had already met Frost in black and white, and he recalled the first 
impact coming from “After Apple Picking.” That was in North of Boston, which 
followed A Boy’s Will, and now a third book, Mountain Interval, had appeared. All 
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MEETING OF MOUNTED MEN 


were catching on. In Harper’s, The New Republic, or The Nation Lankes would 
see a poem ’ : 


And feel a spirit kindred to my own; 
So that henceforth I worked no more alone. . . . 


**Men work together,” I told him from the heart, 
“Whether they work together or apart.” 


After this a meeting in the flesh was not long coming. The maple wood magic 
of “‘Winter” had lodged home where Frost could not get rid of it. Its image was 
present when Carl Van Doren, literary editor of The Century, asked Frost to let 
him have a longish poem for the magazine — and choose your own illustrator. 
Frost chose the Lankes of the picture in The Liberator, if he could be located. He 
was located — Frost remembers — in Gardenville, New York. So the two became 
yoke-fellows and presently friends. 

“The Star-Splitter’” with wood-engraved decoration came out in The Century 
for September, 1923, beginning the long, fruitful association during which this 
poet and this graphic artist produced the best of things for modern ears and eyes — 


Said some of the best things we ever said 


for timeless human wisdom. Frost has given us a figure for mastery in art: “When 
a man’s right up on his high horse and ridin’ easy, that’s what I like. And you 
know the horse’s name — Pegasus.”” Two men on their two winged horses riding 
together, riding high, riding easy: Robert Frost and J. J. Lankes. RAY NASH 





Tailpiece from ‘‘ The Star-Splitter’’ 
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THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
RARE BOOK DEPARTMENT 

Because of its rare book collections, the Bos- 
ton Public Library occupies a special position 
among the libraries of America. With the ex- 
ception of the New York Public Library, no 
other public library has rare book collections 
of similar value; and even among the univer- 
sity libraries, only the Harvard College Li- 
brary surpasses and the Yale University Li- 
brary equals its possessions. The Morgan 
Library in New York and the Huntington 
Library in California, originally both private 
institutions, must be left out of account; they 
are supreme in their particular fields. 

The three great pillars of the Rare Book 
Department of the Boston Public Library are 
the Prince Collection of Americana, one of 
the few major collections of its kind; the Bar- 
ton Collection of English Literature, whose 
Elizabethan and Jacobean sections were for 
long the richest in this country; and the Tick- 
nor Collection of Spanish Literature, one of 
the greatest collections of rare Spanish books 
to be found anywhere outside Spain. There 
are in addition about a dozen smaller collec- 
tions: the Bowditch Collection of Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, and Navigation; the Ben- 
ton Collection of Books of Common Prayer; 
the Trent Collection of Defoe; the Brown 
Dramatic Collection; the Sabatier Collection 
on St. Francis—to mention some of them. In 
all, more than a hundred thousand books are 
located in the Department. Naturally, not 
every one of these is rare. The individual 
collections have been kept together, and each 
includes a number of reference and miscel- 
laneous works. But it is safe to say that at 
least one third of the items would be termed 
“rare” by the most fastidious collector. 

These are only the printed books. The 
manuscript resources of the Library are also 
extensive. The Prince Collection includes the 
priceless correspondence of the Mathers -— 


Richard, Increase, Cotton, Nathaniel, etc., 
and the Hinckley and Cotton papers, con- 
necting almost the whole New England clergy 
of their times. The Chamberlain Collection 
comprises over twenty thousand pieces of 
both European and American interest. The 
Anti-Slavery Collection embraces the whole 
movement, from the early 1830's till well after 
the Civil War. English and American litera- 
ture, too, are substantially represented. 


TRUST FUNDS 

The most important collections were acquired 
in the early days—at a time when the com- 
petition of university libraries was less keen 
and the Boston Public Library was still pre- 
eminent in America. And luckily, the donors 
were far-seeing and generous enough to 
endow their collections with the trust funds 
necessary for their further development. It 
was from such special sources that the Tick- 
nor Collection, originally consisting of four 
thousand volumes, has been increased until 
it now numbers eight thousand. Yet, the trust 
funds were comparatively small, and only a 
few were designated specifically for the Rare 
Book Department. It was a real blessing 
when, five years ago, the Library came into 
the possession of the Benton Fund, given for 
books of “permanent value and_ benefit” 
and “desirable for scholarly research and 
use.” With interest that had been accumu- 
lating for fifteen years, by 1936 the bequest 
totaled $1,158,000. The compounded interest 
amounted to nearly half a million—the sum 
immediately available for purchases. 

Of course, the Benton Fund was not meant 
for rare books alone. Reference works and 
other scholarly publications took up about 
half of the new trust fund. Even so, the Rare 
Book Department has done well. In the past 
five years the Library has probably been the 
heaviest buyer of rare books among all the 
public and university libraries of the country. 
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TREASURES FROM ENGLAND 
Here was an opportunity to fill in gaps in 
the existing collections and develop new 
fields. The dream of a librarian come true! 
Rare book prices were moderate in 1936. 
The market—like the market in general - 
had not yet fully recovered from the depres- 
sion. A number of fine collections came up 
for sale, among them the great Bishop Col- 
lection. The European dealers, as if moved 
by a presentiment of the coming storm, were 
especially anxious to sell. Thus the Library 
made an auspicious beginning in its new 
acquisitions in every field. To mention a few 
instances: the Barton Collection was weak in 
nineteenth century works, as Thomas P. 
Barton was little interested in his contem- 
poraries; the Library now purchased a com- 
prehensive set of Thackeray, including 
Pendennis, The Newcomes, and The Vir- 
ginians in the original parts. In the American 
section One may see a group of documents 
relating to the Salem witchcraft trial, or a 
first edition of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass. Among the incunabula were such items 
as the 1497 Ferrara edition of De Claris 
Mulieribus and the Aldine Poliphilus, both 
choice copies in original bindings. It would 
be impossible to enumerate even the most 
outstanding items. England’s Helicon, Lon- 
don, 1614; Pope’s Essay on Man; the Terry 
copy of Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson- 
these are only some of the books which 
would gladden the heart of any book lover. 
The outbreak of the war created a new 
situation. British dealers, foreseeing a long 
war, felt the need of capital. Just before the 
Christmas of 1939 the representative of a 
great London firm visited the Library. He 
stated frankly that he wished to raise money. 
Would the Library help? The firm, which 
never in its history of a hundred years had 
given more than a ten per cent discount, now 
offered thirty per cent. Coupled with the low 
level of the English pound, this reduced the 
prices to less than fifty per cent. With such an 
inducement, the catalogues were tempting 
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indeed. “What is the sum which you would 
expect us to spend?” was the cautious query. 
It was a goodly figure; yet before many 
months nearly three times the amount was 
spent. The curator had the good fortune to 
be present in New York at the arrival of sev- 
eral consignments, himself assisting in the 
unpacking of the cases. Books and manu- 
scripts which he had been seeking for years 
were lying before his eyes, all in that excel- 
lent condition for which the firm in question 
has long been famous. 

Other English firms followed suit, or went 
even farther in reducing their prices. The 
American dealers did not want to be left 
behind. The Library was swamped with offers 
-and valiantly it did its best to give consid- 
eration to all. In a short time hundreds of 
items were acquired in every field. A list of 
the most important would fill several pages. 
How can one select a few? 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


Well, there is a first edition of Caxton’s 
Golden Legend; the third edition of the Can- 
terbury Tales, printed by Pynson in 1491; 
and there are some two hundred other in- 
cunabula, about half of them illustrated with 
woodcuts. Such books are among them as a 
vellum copy of the Catholicon, the 1472 edi- 
tion of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis, 
Richenthal’s Council of Constance, Von 
Wyle’s Translationen, the Naples edition of 
Maimonides’s Guide to the Perplexed, and 
the Rougemont edition of Rolewinck’s Fas- 
ciculus Temporum. With nearly 450 items, 
the Library has now one of the finest - and 
certainly one of the most representative — 
smaller incunabula collections in the country. 
And going back still farther, the Library ac- 
quired about thirty medieval manuscripts, 
some of them of high distinction: a thir- 
teenth-century Flemish Psalter, a Franciscan 
Breviary of about 1350, a magnificent French 
Book of Hours of 1400, a grisaille manuscript 
of the Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers, 
and a volume containing nine fifteenth-cen- 
tury manuscripts, in all probability from the 
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library of William Caxton and inscribed by 
him. 

Then there is the 1494 Basle edition of 
Verardus, containing the Columbus letter 
with illustrations; Bishop Zumarraga’s Regla 
Christiana Breve, printed in 1547 in Mexico 
City; and Linschoten’s Voyages into the East 
and West Indies, London, 1598, a copy that 
was especially bound for Queen Elizabeth. 
There are such rarities as the first American 
Prayer Book, printed by Bradford in 1710, 
and the Mohawk Prayer Book, issued by the 
same printer in 1715. The literature section 
of Americana—especially the collection of 
New England writers, printed books as well 
as manuscripts — was greatly enriched. To the 
Longfellow collection alone, already num- 
bering a hundred autograph letters, some 25 
new pieces were added; and about as many 
or more to the Holmes and Lowell collec- 
tions. But perhaps largest was the harvest in 
English literature. The Library has acquired 
first editions of Fielding’s Tom Jones and 
Joseph Andrews; almost all the main Swift 
items it lacked previously; and a whole group 
of the works of Charles Lamb, including 
Wordsworth’s copy of the Essays of Elia. The 
Shelley collection was enriched with The 
Cenci, Queen Mab, The Revolt of Islam, 
Rosalind and Helen, and Zastrozzi. Similarly, 
whole clusters were added to the Library’s 
holdings of Coleridge, Byron, Keats, Dickens, 
and various moderns. 


ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS 

Manuscripts were not neglected either. The 
Library has purchased a number of original 
manuscripts of Thomas DeQuincey, Wilkie 
Collins, William Morris, Joseph Conrad, and 
nearly a hundred letters by Sir James Barrie. 
The same may be said — although, of course, 
to a smaller extent —- of Spanish, French, and 
German authors. For instance, the Library 
acquired first editions of Goethe, Heine, 
Hoelderlin, Kant, Kleist, and Lessing, until 
the receipt of the Sears-Freiligrath Library of 
German Literature made further acquisitions 


in this field, for some time at least, unneces- 
sary. 

In the summer of 1941, for the Annual 
Conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion, an exhibit was arranged in the Treasure 
Room, representing all the collections, yet 
giving prominence to the newly acquired 
books. About two thirds of the nearly two 
hundred items on view were recently pur- 
chased. And one may say without undue 
pride that the results were most gratifying. 
Many of the visitors asked with surprise, ‘““Do 
all these books belong to the Boston Public 
Library?” 


PROBLEMS OF CURATOR OF 

RARE BOOKS 

The problems confronting the curator of 
rare books in a public library are different 
from those of a private book collector. He 
must keep in mind the scholarly value of 
the books, and not merely their rarity or 
sentimental interest. Now the scholarly value 
of first editions is undeniable. They may con- 
tain a version which differs from later edi- 
tions, or have minor variations which other- 
wise would be lost. Students of Shakespeare, 
for example, have to depend on the study of 
the First Folio and the early quarto editions. 
It may be argued, and with some justification, 
that facsimiles would be just as satisfactory 
for the scholar. But then, in order to obtain 
facsimiles someone must have the originals. 
And, within reasonable limits, purely senti- 
mental considerations cannot be discarded 
either. It would be a very insensitive person 
who did not respond to a first edition of the 
Christmas Carol-—although, it may be ad- 
mitted again, he has a right to remain cool 
regarding the great problem as to whether 
copies with green end papers are earlier than 
those with yellow ones. 

And one has to remember that many early 
books have a definite artistic interest. A book 
printed by Nicolas Jenson or Gunther Zainer 
exercises, in a modest way, the same spell as 
an Italian or Gothic painting, or piece of ar- 
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chitecture. The noble clarity of a page in an 
Italian book and the bold ruggedness of one 
in a German volume are genuine artistic 
manifestations. They embody the spirit of 
their time and country as no facsimile or 
modern reprint can do. 

It has been the constant endeavor of the 
Library to make its rare book treasures as 
useful as circumstances permit. Naturally, 
there are certain regulations. The aim is not 
to pile up large statistical figures, but to 
make sure that the books are used for schol- 
arly purposes. Even so, the number of readers 
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doing serious research exceeds four thousand 
every year. Almost equally important is the 
service which the Department renders to 
scholars all over the country by answering 
their inquiries. Letters of this nature, most 
of them requiring work on many books, run 
into the hundreds. But perhaps the most at- 
tractive service is the arranging of exhibits in 
the Treasure Room. Usually changed every 
month, these bring the rarest possessions of 
the Library to the attention of the public. 


ZOLTAN HARASZTI 





Houghton Library. The new rare book li- 
brary at Harvard was officially opened on 
March 1. Made possible by the gift of Arthur 
Amory Houghton, Jr., Keeper of Rare Books 
in the Library of Congress, the new building 
snuggles into the hillside just east of the 
Widener Library. (See Print, Vol. I, No. 3.) 
At the opening of the Houghton Library, 
the Department of Printing and Graphic 
Arts presented several new publications: a 
series of reproductions in color, from prints, 
drawings, and books in the Library; two new 
colored aquatints: “The Houghton Library” 
and “The Harvard Houses seen from West- 
ern Avenue Bridge,” by Rudolph Ruzicka; 
some historic Harvard views reproduced in 
color from the University Archives; a book, 
Decorated Book Papers, by Rosamond B. 
Loring; The Reminiscences of Sarah Kemble 
Siddons printed by a library and under- 
graduate printing group from the manuscript 
diary; and a series of picture postcards. 
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Typographic Library. Columbia University 
has recently acquired title to the extensive 
library on printing and the allied graphic 
arts formerly owned and maintained by the 
American Type Founders Company of Jersey 
City, N.J., but since 1936 deposited at the 
University. For further information see the 
Columbia University Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, 1941, and the New York Times, January 
11, 1942. 


* * * 


Virginia and Maryland. The John Carter 
Brown Library in Providence announces the 
republication in facsimile (collotype) of the 
celebrated Augustine Herrman map, of which 


‘ the Library has one of the two known copies, 


originally vrought out in London in 1673. 
Like the original map, the facsimile is di- 
vided into four sheets, each 16 by 19 inches. 
The Herrman map is notable both for his- 
torical importance and decorative quality. 
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AMERICAN JOURNALISM 

The history of journalism and of newspapers 
in the United States differs from similar his- 
tories of other countries mainly in freedom, 
up to 1942, from government control, and in- 
creasing dependence in the past century on 
large concentration of capital invested in a 
few influential newspapers. ‘The first news- 
paper in America was Benjamin Harris’s Pub- 
lick Occurrences, published at Boston in 1690. 
It was also the first of the “tabloids.” It was 
the beginning of our newspaper story which 
has been told in this eight-hundred-page ac- 
count: an historical survey which, full as it is, 
could not possibly tell more than a fraction 
of the story, and a book impossible to review 
adequately within the limits of a Print page. 

The arrangement is roughly chronological, 
and I am not sure that a topical arrangement 
(e.g., typography, personal journalism, rise of 
the illustration, etc.) might not have made 
the book more readable. But a very full index 
partially remedies a certain lack of continuity 
in the text. 

It is a bewildering panorama which: Mr. 
Mott has spread before his readers. From the 
Bradfords to Brisbane, from Zenger to Hearst, 
from imported separate types to the linotype, 
from hand press to web press, from wood en- 
graving to multi-color rotogravure, from tab- 
loid to “blanket” sheet to tabloid, from scraps 
of news brought by ship captains to the Asso- 
ciated Press, from the feeble enterprise of the 
local printing office to the great vested inter- 
est of the metropolitan daily, from four pages 
weekly to sixty pages daily, from single- 
column long-primer head to seven-column 
screamer, can be traced not only the history of 
American newspapers but also the history of 
the United States. It is a fitting time to bring 
out such a book; the present governmental re- 
strictions on the freedom of the press, prob- 
ably more rigorous and more subtle than any- 
thing we have hitherto experienced, coupled 


with the enormous capital now required to 
launch and maintain an important news- 
paper, seem likely to materially alter the char- 
acter of American journalism. 

The present volume is set in large type, 
making for easy reading. The illustrations are 
numerous, but not as numerous as one could 
wish, and there is no list of them. The book 
verges on the encyclopedic, and a fuller treat- 
ment, welcome as it might be, would have car- 
ried the volume to astronomical dimensions. 
It is well to be content with what we have—a 
colorful, ample account of a most important 
part of our national life during the past 250 
years. 

CARL PURINGTON ROLLINS 
AMERICAN JOURNALISM, A History of Newspapers 
in the United States through 250 Years, 1690 to 
1940. By Frank Luther Mott. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1941. 614 x 914 inches, x + 
774 Pp- illus. ($5.50) 
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BEHIND THE TYPE 


Bernard Lewis's new book exhibits Frederic 
W. Goudy first in his mother’s arms as an 
infant, then rolls you easily along up to 
about the time of his seventy-sixth birthday 
anniversary, which was March 8, 1941. The 
research has been painstaking and thorough, 
and the chronology admirable. Mr. Lewis is 
a good reporter. 

If you would like to know about Fred 
Goudy’s intimate life-story, read Behind the 
Type, for it is the most complete one yet at- 
tempted. Mr. Lewis tells you of the lessons 
in shorthand at the age of 22; the part of the 
villain in the play, The Social Glass, that 
same year; the incessant reading of good 
literature; magazine ventures and _private- 
press ventures; the dislike of attending Sun- 
day School; type designing, advertising writ- 
ing and layout, decoration and typography: 
the Chicago days, the Hingham days, the 
Forest Hills days; the two fires; the life at 
“Deepdene,” the present Goudy estate. 


REVIEWS 


Goudy seems to have flourished in spite 
of the everlasting change of locality with 
which his school-superintendent father re- 
galed the family, and he took advantage of 
every Opportunity to learn from people and 
things as he moved about. He was not at all 
like the Dakota melons he tells about: “The 
vines grew so fast that they wore out the 
melons dragging them around.” 

Mr. Lewis does not overlook Mr. Goudy’s 
restless ambition and his never-ending search 
for knowledge. The early days were stern and 
sometimes hungry days, but there was always 
a cheerful optimism that “tomorrow” would 
bring better conditions—an optimism well 
bolstered by the eighteen-hour shift and the 
seven-day week. And, in the end, well 
justified. 

An occasional estimate appears, such as: 
“Goudy was characterized by an enviable 
directness, an objective, nonemotional ap- 
proach to all his problems, and a rich sense 
of humor. This could be seen in his work, 
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in his speech, and in the things that he 
liked.” This quotation refers to Goudy at 
the age of 3o-and applies as well today. 

Some emphasis is given to Fred Goudy’s 
tireless lifelong crusade for harmony, sim- 
plicity, and legibility in types and typo- 
graphic arrangement~a crusade that has had 
more wholesome effect on typography during 
his lifetime than is generally credited, and 
which will have more and more good effect 
as time goes on. 

The volume was produced as a student 
project in the 1940-41 class in Printing 
Production of the Department of Printing 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pitts- 
burgh. The type used is Mr. Goudy’s Village 
No. 2, in 14-point size. There are 17 illustra- 
tions in collotype by the Fredrick Photo- 
gelatine Press of New York. 


HOWARD COGGESHALL 


BEHIND THE TyPE, The Life Story of Frederic 
W. Goudy. By Bernard Lewis. Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 1941. 614 x 914 
inches, xiv + 114 pp., illus. ($2.50) 


* * * 


PHOTO-OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


Since the reviewer believes that a book of 
this character should satisfy the following 
requirements, in order to merit a rating of 
good or excellent, he will check the book in 
question with this measuring stick: 

1. The content must be accurate and rea- 
sonably comprehensive. 

2. The content must be so presented that 
it is easily understood by those for whom 
it was written and is readily accessible 
in all respects if and when needed. 

On the first of these requirements the vol- 
ume in question must be given a high rating. 
For without doubt, a great deal of territory 
has been accurately covered. The fact that 
the author failed to acknowledge his indebt- 
edness for valuable data in some instances 
will not be held against him, particularly by 
those who have learned through hard expe- 
rience the demands made upon an author. 


Because of the nature of the second re- 
quirement, involving as it does clearness of 
expression and the accessibility of any specific 
item in the book, a blanket rating is impos- 
sible. On clarity of treatment, the writer 
deserves a good rating because he succeeds 
to an amazing degree in avoiding the use of 
technical terms; also because he has ability 
to see details and to explain such details 
without going too far afield. Incidentally, 
the descriptions of equipment do not, in our 
opinion, add to the worth of the book. 

When considering the requirement of ac- 
cessibility, the reviewer finds little that he 
can approve. Again and again he turned to 
the index after reading about a means of 
relief or how to adjust a guide, etc., only to 
find the item in question unmentioned. 
Coupled with this serious defect is the failure 
to give prominence to the steps in the various 
procedures, thus making it impossible for the 
seeker after information to get it easily. 
Giving prominence to the steps that must 
be taken in performing a job by numbering 
or lettering each has been a standardized 
textbook procedure for many years. For this 
prominent weakness, however, the reviewer 
is inclined to blame the publisher, not the 
author, since in the educational world it is 
generally agreed that publishers are expected 
to know not only what content but also what 
form or style of presentation will prove most 
acceptable to the public. 


D. J. MacDONALD 


PHoto-OFFseT LitHocrAPHY. By Donald Nichol- 
son. Chemical Publishing Company, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 1941. 51% x 834 inches, xii + 156 pp. ($3.50) 


CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY 

The ease and freedom of drawing on stone 
has led many an artist up a blind alley, for 
lurking behind the wide range of subtle ef- 
fects achieved more easily and directly than 
in the etching and engraving media is the 
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vastly more difficult problem of getting the 
print onto the paper. Hundreds of artists 
have enthusiastically installed presses in their 
studios but so numerous are the pitfalls that 
lie along the path of the would-be printer 
that few are able to find much use for their 
new equipment. Only a handful of the many 
American lithographers are able to surmount 
the many problems that arise in printing; all 
but the most stubborn have been forced to 
rely on the skilled professional. 

For these disappointed numbers Grant 
Arnold has provided a book they have long 
wanted. A convenient textbook size, type 
that is kind to the eyes so that it can be 
read long and often, and bound well enough 
to withstand the constant handling it will 
have in the shop. There is a complete list 
of materials required, with names and ad- 
dresses of the firms that supply them. It is 
regretted that more halftone plates of mas- 
terpieces of the art were not included, but 
this is perhaps properly a separate aspect that 
requires a volume to itself. 

His approach to the subject is methodical, 
precise, and minutely detailed—the exact 
qualities necessary to the successful printer. 
At times this minuteness manages to become 
rather painful, as when he advises using “a 
razor blade of the single-edged variety to les- 
sen the dangers of cutting the fingers.” How- 
ever, it is just this all-inclusive attention to 
detail that has been needed in a “how to do 
it” book on lithography. Step by step the au- 
thor leads the reader through the intricacies 
of preparing, etching, washing out and ink- 
ing the stone, providing helpful suggestions 
in drawing technique, preparing the paper 
for printing, caring for the printing roller, 
and all of the dozens of other details that 
insure a well-printed edition. A well-packed 
chapter tells of “Printing troubles and how 
to cure them” and anyone who has taken 
even the most tentative flight into the mys- 
teries of lithograph printing will recognize 
all of them and be grateful to the hints for 
their solution. 
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The section dealing with the color litho- 
graph is less successful. No doubt included to 
give the book a well-rounded appearance, 
that would read well when listed among the 
contents on the dust jacket, the forty pages 
comprising it might just as well have been 
left out. The study does not cover the most 
important features of this branch of the art 
that the student needs to know, nor is the in- 
formation that is given always that which 
would be advised. 


RUSSELL T. LIMBACH 


CREATIVE LitHocraPpHy, And How To Do It. By 
Grant Arnold. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1941. 554 X 81% inches, xvi + 216 pp., 16 full 
halftone pp. ($3.00) 


* * * 


PAPER TRADE TERMS 


Designed as a ready reference of terms used 
in the paper trade, and confined chiefly to 
those of American usage, this handbook is suf- 
ficiently lucid and comprehensive to make it 
useful for both the layman and the expert. 
The author is a member of the Wheel- 
wright family, members of which have played 
an important part in the development of the 
paper industry in the United States. The 
compiler has had a wealth of experience in 
practically every phase of the paper industry, 
and has also been engaged in printing and 
advertising. He has written numerous articles 
for trade publications, is the author of the 
book Printing Papers, an exhaustive work on 
the subject, was also the editor and publisher 
of the syndicated house organ, the Paper and 
Printing Digest, and has delivered many lec- 
tures on paper and its relation to printing. 
The necessity for terse definitions has occa- 
sionally been responsible for certain omis- 
sions. Under “coated papers,” for instance, the 
nature of the coating might have been men- 
tioned. Under “Japanese Tissue” there would 
be a somewhat better understanding if the 
word “inner” were inserted before “bark.” 
The uninitiated may get the impression that 


the dark, rough, outer bark is used, whereas 
the removal of the outer bark is a careful and 
painstaking process, necessary to eliminate 
specks and particles of dirt so that they will 
not appear in the finished sheet. 

Paper terms are, as a rule, subject to change 
and additions as new uses and new types of 
papers are developed. Those given in Paper 
Trade Terms are, however, of a rather gen- 
eral and permanent nature. It is always a 
question of just how comprehensive to make 
a glossary of this sort, and how to have it 
meet on a middle ground between the lay- 
man’s knowledge and the more extensive 
knowledge of the expert. This manual has an- 
swered that question, and should serve the 
excellent purpose of preventing misunder- 
standings in the ordering of paper for specific 
printing jobs. 

The page size of this handbook necessitates 
the reducing of the illustrations to a size 
which makes them suffer a bit in clarity, par- 
ticularly when intricate machinery is shown. 
But the illustrations are well chosen and give 
an idea of the steps in the process of paper- 
making. 

There is the further consideration of just 
what constitutes a “handy” volume, whether 
it be for desk or pocket use. If the book is so 
small in size that it is easily misplaced, it is 
not so handy. A larger book (say even octavo) 
would take its place prominently along with 
other books of reference. 

This little manual may well serve as a text- 
book, and being vest-pocket size, is convenient 
for those whose knowledge must be snatched 
at odd intervals. The Latin motto on the title- 
page seems to be lived up to, and “light in 
darkness” is apropos to the extent of the 
“blackouts” the little book may encounter in 
its travels. 


GEORGE A. NELSON 


PAPER TRADE TERMs: A Glossary for the Allied 
Trades Printing and Paper. Compiled by Wil- 
liam Bond Wheelwright. The Callaway Asso- 
ciates, Boston, Mass., 1941. 33% X 51% inches, 48 
pp., illus. ($.50) 
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A LOST LINK 


A Lost Link in the Technique of Bookbina- 
ing and How I Found It, by Peter Franck, is 
a book every person interested in the pres- 
ervation of his own books should read. Mr. 
Franck tells you in a few words how one old 
volume has withstood three hundred years 
and is still in practically perfect condition 
except for the covers. Wouldn’t you like to 
think of your descendants being able to have 
some of our literature in the year 2242? 

We hand bookbinders look at the shelves 
of books in the libraries of other people and 
think how deplorable they are. If only a few 
worthy books could have a foundational 
structure as Gesner’s Historiae Animalium, 
Liber IV had-the book on which Peter 
Franck discovered his “lost link.” The tech- 
nique of the foundation of this book saved 
it for posterity and that was its method of 
sewing. The binder Speibruch did a fine job. 
Would your books stand up with their covers 
off for years and years? 
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I feel that by writing this little book Peter 
Franck has revealed to the public the impor- 
tance of hand binding; that is, good hand 
binding. Our modern books will not last for 
any length of time if they are not properly 
built. Commercially bound books are all right 
for passing literature, but we must have some 
of our present ideas and thoughts preserved 
for the future. 

I, as a fellow bookbinder, congratulate 
Mr. Franck on his little book, A Lost Link. 
It is not the discovery itself which is so im- 
portant but the fact that he explains how this 
particular volume was bound and why it 
lasted so long, even without covers. If such 
careful work could be taken with all worth- 
while books of today, the year 2242 would 
see some of our present books. We hope they 
will. 

If you will purchase this book and read it 
and then demand such workmanship on your 
books, they will be sure to last. It should be 
an inspiration to book lovers, printers of good 
books, binders, librarians, collectors, and 
all people who care for the preservation of 
books. 


GERHARD GERLACH 


A Lost Link in the Technique of Bookbinding 
and How I Found It. By Peter Franck. Gaylords- 
ville, Conn., 1941. 5 x 8 inches, 32 pp., illus., only 
150 copies. ($3.85) 


* * * 


THE PRINTED BOOK 
A second and revised edition of Aldis’s The 
Printed Book, after a lapse of a quarter of 
a century, is a true recommendation for the 
author. Messrs. Carter and Crutchley have 
done a fine job in bringing an old friend 
up to date, and the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated for the new format, additional 
illustrations, and clear typography, without 
disrupting a traditional format to which 
many of us have long been accustomed. 
How many times have we not recom- 
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mended The Printed Book to newcomers 
and enthusiasts in the field of printing? How 
many times have we not delighted in the 
author’s concise treatment of a wide field put 
within the covers of a small book? Today, 
the book offers even more. Not only did the 
editors add to the chapter on the attribution 
of the forty-two line Bible; not only did 
they amend certain statements and appraisals 
of the work of Aldus Manutius, now seen in 
a new light; not only did they satisfactorily 
rework the chapter on the appreciation of 
the modern book, as Aldis’s account “was too 
strongly tinged with the prejudices and predi- 
lections of his own day to be satisfactory to 
readers who have come to realize that the 
period between Bently and William Morris 
is not wholly without interest”; but they also 
incorporated into the chapter on illustration 
changes made necessary by new discoveries 
and research during the last 25 years. They 
added considerably to the chapter on bind- 
ing, particularly that on edition binding. 

Yet the subject of the final chapter on 
“Handling and Mishandling of Books” al- 
lowed free play to Aldis’s vigorous and char- 
acteristic expression of his own tastes. ‘To 
intrude on these was something of an imper- 
tinence,” and except for the emendation of 
one misstatement (no hard feelings), the edi- 
tors retained the original Aldis as he has 
been and will continue to be appreciated 
by scholar and enthusiasts alike. 


KARL KUP 


THE PRINTED Book. By Harry G. Aldis. Second 
edition revised and brought up to date by John 
Carter and E. A. Crutchley. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, England; Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1941. 414 x 67% inches, xii + 144 pp. ($1.50) 


I. T. U. LESSONS-NAVY 

The Navy Edition of the International Typo- 
graphical Union Lessons in Printing is a 
collection of the most important material 


from the regular editions which have been 
published for some time, and kept up to date 
by many revisions and reprintings. For clarity, 
for adequate coverage of the processes and 
methods, and for sensible presentation, the 
I. T. U. Lessons have been for years out- 
standing in the field of composing-room edu- 
cation. These lessons have been the back- 
bone of an old and well-established appren- 
tice educational program. 

Seventeen instructional units make up the 
Navy Edition. Each unit is followed by a 
plan for easy study and self-testing devices: 
(1) a summary giving the aim of the lesson 
and “things to know’; (2) an instruction 
sheet presenting the objectives, related in- 
formation and procedures; (3) shop practice 
containing hints to the instructor for lectures 
and demonstrations; (4) test questions in 
true-false, completion, and multiple-choice 
form; (5) supplemental questions in essay- 
type form which the student is expected to 
master. 
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Lessons run from 7 to 40 pages each, or 
an average of about 25 pages each, making 
433 pages in the volume. In 6 x g inch navy 
blue boards, the material is excellently illus- 
trated in halftone, line, and typographical 
illustrations. 

The units or chapters cover the following 
material order: Equipment Used in the 
Composing Room; How to Set and Dis- 
tribute Type; How to Pull Proofs and Make 
Corrections; What the Printer Should Know 
About Type Faces; Elementary Arithmetic 
for Printers; How to Set Business Cards; 
How to Design and Set Letterheads; How 
to Set Various Commercial Jobs; Period, 
Comma, Interrogation Point, and Exclama- 
tion Point; Semicolon, Colon, and Quotation 
Marks; Parenthesis, Bracket, Dash, Hyphen, 
Ellipsis, Apostrophe, and Capitalization; The 
Stoneman and His Duties; How to O.K. 
Forms for the Press; How to Make Folds 
and Figure Margins; How to Become a Suc- 
cessful Operator-How to Operate the Keys; 
How to Set Sentences—How to Set Straight 
Matter; How to Set Capitals and Figures— 
How to Set Italic and Small Capitals. 


R. RANDOLPH KARCH 


I. T. U. Lessons In Printinc (U. S. Navy Edi- 
tion). By I. T. U. Bureau of Education, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 1940. 534 x 834 inches, 433 pp. 
($4.50) 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE 
COLLECTIONS 

The Guide to the Reference Collections of 
The New York Public Library, sections of 
which have appeared in the Library’s Bulletin 
from time to time in recent years, has now 
been issued as a sizable tome. Karl Brown, 
who has been Supervisor of Stacks for a num- 
ber of years at “Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street,” 
and also a member of the editorial staff of the 
Bulletin, has had an excellent opportunity to 
find out the nature and extent of the groups 
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of books in one of the world’s most impor- 
tant libraries, and has set forth his findings in 
what is perhaps the finest and most detailed 
analysis of a great library’s resources ever 
published in this country. 

In arranging the various groups for con- 
sideration in his Guide the compiler has fol- 
lowed the classification system devised for the 
Reference Department by Dr. John Shaw 
Billings shortly before it was formed by the 
merging of the Astor and Lenox Libraries. 

In presenting his analyses of the various 
subject groups Mr. Brown, as noted in his 
Introduction, has regularly considered the 
following points: (1) Statement of extent and 
character; (2) Mention of strength or weak- 
ness; (3) Related subjects and class marks; 
(4) Special collections; (5) Special catalogues, 
indexes, files of clippings and pamphlets, etc.; 
(6) Reference lists in the Bulletin. 

The extent of the various groups is noted 
in round figures, based on the Reference De- 
partment census of 1930. The strength and 
characteristics of many of the groups have 
been determined by the interests and zeal of 
private collectors who have given their books 
to the Library. Many of the collections, which 
bear the names of former owners, have been 
scattered through the Library according to 
their subjects; a few, however, have been seg- 
regated. These collections have been described 
under the class marks in which they figure 
most prominently, and are also briefly consid- 
ered in a chapter on Named Collections. 

Mr. Wyllis E. Wright, Head Cataloguer, 
has contributed a chapter on the History of 
the Catalogues. It is estimated that the gen- 
eral public catalogue contains about five mil- 
lion cards. The Reference Department, how- 
ever, houses over eighteen million cards, in- 
cluding the official catalogue, the shelf list, the 
departmental catalogues, and two sets of Li- 
brary of Congress depository catalogues! 

The great mass of detailed information in 
the Guide, reasonably available from the 
classification system, is made considerably 
more accessible by the 128-page index. 
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The work is compactly printed, two col- 
umns to a page, in the meticulous typography 
characteristic of the Library’s printing office. 


GEORGE L. McKAY 


A GUIDE TO THE REFERENCE COLLECTIONS OF THE 
New York Pusiic Lisrary. Compiled by Karl 
Brown. The New York Public Library, New 
York, 1941. 7 x 10 inches, xviii + 418 pp. ($4.50) 


NEW POSTER 


It is a compulsory law of our present eco- 
nomic life that its productive machinery be 
constantly improved, and that through this 
growth bring into circulation an ever new 
wealth of products that are becoming an 
integral part of our environment. 

The same compulsory law forces a mobili- 
zation of every means to sell these products. 
One of these means is the enveloping of the 
products into alluring superimposed exteriors 
through the millions of packaging labels and 
other forms of visual salesmanship. Still 


further, in the same interest of selling, the 
landscape of our cities and countryside are 
flooded by posters and billboards both dis- 
rupting and disconcerting. This steady satu- 
ration of our surroundings with an increasing 
variety of visual influences makes a decisive 
impression upon us even though we are un- 
aware of it. 

In the past, man read the nature of the 
things he was confronted with from the 
things themselves. When he was confronted 
with any new element in his environment it 
necessitated an alertness of creative observa- 
tion that affected him as a complete entity. 
This alertness kept alive a perpetual elas- 
ticity of orientation and adjustment. Today 
this natural situation is disturbed. The di- 
rect message of the visible forms which nor- 
mally reveals the functions of these forms 
is now intercepted with a secondary visual 
envelope. Form no longer reveals its func- 
tion. Our visual recognition of the meaning 
of the things is confused by tricky visual 
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From New Poster 


traps. The improvement of the reproduction 
techniques has served to amplify these devas- 
tating effects thereby virtually surrounding 
us with innumerable labels, packaging de- 
signs, and posters that show faked values. 

This impoverishment of our natural ability 
to judge things for ourselves is still furthered 
by the shallowness of the graphic language 
used in most of the posters and other designs. 
They do not speak the real nature of the 
plastic values of line, color, and shape but 
try instead to create an illusion relying upon 
people’s responsiveness to sex, possessiveness, 
and vanity. 

Every step that stems the torrent of these 
artificial surroundings has a deep significance. 
Today, more than ever, we are confronted 
with tremendous tasks that involve clarity 
of vision. Every poster that suggests (at least 
by its graphic qualities) the honesty of mate- 
rial, structural clarity, planned economy of 
the involved visual forces, and an under- 
standing of a visual communication that is 
adequate in the speed of contemporary life, 
is an important steppingstone to progress. 

The international exhibition of design in 
outdoor advertising, sponsored by the Frank- 
lin Institute of Philadelphia (Pennsylvania), 
in 1937, made a very welcome contribution 
in this direction. The recently published pres- 
entation of exhibition material New Poster 
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POLICE 


Design by Alexey Brodovitch 


indicates the very spirit that can help to 
lead us out of this confusion. Although the 
selection of the posters gives only a fair 
cross section of the different national forms 
of the same progressive spirit, the very fact 
that many of the true representatives of a 
new outlook were selected gives a balance for 
any of the minor shortcomings. Most of the 
reproduced posters are the real primers of 
a new art form in our machine age, because 
outside of the evident surface qualities of our 
mechanical time-—such as precision, geometri- 
cal simplicity-they bring to us also the po- 
tential values of our age-structural clarity. 
This is the blueprint of a better balanced 
society based upon a real domestication of 
the machine. 

The pathmaking works of Carlu,. Cas- 
sandra, Matter, Beal, Brodovitch, and the 
others, are well complemented by the provoc- 
ative introductions of Dr. Christian Brin- 
ton, Cassandra, and Coiner. The congenial 
cover design and layout of Brodovitch gives 
a very adequate presentation of these con- 
temporary tendencies. 


GYORGY KEPES 


New Poster, International Exposition of Design 
in Outdoor Advertising. Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 1937. 
Paul A. Struck, New York, distributor. 854 x 1134 
inches, 62 pp., spiral binder, illus. ($1.00) 
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RUN OF THE MILL 


For sheer unrelatedness the following group 
of books are without a peer. They have one 
thing in common - they are all printed in 
English and are interesting typographically. 

THE AMERICAN ARTIST, by Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, represents the conservative ap- 
proach. Neatly set in Estienne with spaced 
heads — the page well imposed - it is pleasant 
to read. The illustrations in halftone are well 
imposed with regard to the type and though 
not perfect printing are much better than 
current offset substitution. The linen binding 
ties in with the color of the endpaper and 
title page and frontispiece. A pleasant book 
to live with as contrasted with THE BIBLE FOR 
TO-pAY, edited by John Stirling. A 1200-page 
volume interesting in conception with two 
hundred line drawings which catch the reader 
by shock: sky scrapers, grain elevators, and 
radio announcers seem odd illustrations for 
the Old Testament. But here they are and 
quite reasonably if one follows the captions. 
The text has a cluttered appearance — made 
worse by double columns broken with fre- 
quent patches of single column in several 
sizes and endless heads, subheads, and huge 
chapter numbers. Add the crowded cuts with 
large italic captions and lots of footnotes 
(page width), narrow margins, and the whole 
printed by offset, and one gets a feeling of 
confusion completely ruining what appears to 
be a swell piece of editorial and illustrative 
work. The binding is sturdy but the title 
seems too large. 

Turn now to THE BOMB THAT WOULDN'T GO 
orF, by John Phillips, with twenty odd 
“quietly crazy” illustrations by W. A. Dwig- 
gins, and even before you read a word you 
feel that here’s fun. The wrapper is amusing, 
the binding daring though foully stamped — 
but walk in and all’s forgotten. From title 
page to colophon it’s a treat. Cheaply pro- 
duced, it looks smart as paint. The chapter 
openings look normal — but did you ever see 
it done before? The margins, though wide, 


are beautiful. It’s a duck of a book. For fear 
you are having too much fun, take a look at 
THE NUREMBERG SCHEMBART CARNIVAL, by Sam- 
uel L. Sumberg. Here’s deep scholarly stuff 
full of heartbreaking composition in a half 
dozen languages. About half the book is foot- 
notes, done with great competence and well 
put together. There are 56 well-printed collo- 
type illustrations. Usual binding. I'd rather 
have the noms which is silly but true. 

CORNELL’S SEA PACKET is a nicely shaped 
volume: tall, narrow, and slim; pockety. The 
two-color title is a lovely ship silhouette by 
Gordon Grant and there are many fine line 
drawings that supplement the text pages. If 
only the halftones had been left out. They 
just don’t print. The stock is pretty transpar- 
ent, too, but the whole effect of the book is 
bright and pleasing. 

Only Dick Ellis could make Monotype 8A 
do handsprings. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, 
by Bret Harte, with dazzling wood cuts in 
color by Paul Honoré is a treat for poor eyes. 
It could be read during a blackout -such 
nice big type. Somehow it “fits” the story: it 
roars; and the pictures are just right —big- 
hearted clumsy men trying to be kind to a 
baby and not break it. Typographically it is 
right, now and forever, an Ellis quality. “I 
do not choose” to like the burlap binding. 
I'll bet it broke the binder’s heart. 

A nice little gift book is COUNTRY CHRIST- 
MAS, by Paul Hoffman. Too much title page 
perhaps, but the text page and imposition 
are nice, and Henry Pitz’s drawings are fine 
but would look less “dry” in letterpress print- 
ing. The binding is gay. 

For variety, here’s a couple of New Direc- 
tions’ Poet-of-the-Month booklets. A series, 
fresh in content and treatment, they are some- 
thing to look for as they come along. SHENAN- 
DOAH, by Delmore Schwartz, set in Lino Elec- 
tra with Bulmer trimmings, nicely printed by 
George Hornby at The Domesday Press. 
Wish it had been better leaded. 

MORE POEMS FROM THE PALATINE ANTHOL- 
ocy set and printed by The Walpole Printing- 
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Office. Nice work, sweet printing — imagine 
dotted rules all the same color! 

For good measure THE DEVIL’s PI, by Eli 
Cantor. Amusing, but a little like a string of 
galleys with cuts run in: no folios — centered 
as to margins — and a handlettered title page 
from The Composing Room. What have we 
got type for! es 
THE AMERICAN Artist. By Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1941. xvi + 332 
pp.» 634 x 10 inches, illus. ($5.00) 


THE BIBLE For To-Day. Edited by John Stirling. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1941. xxii + 
1258 pp., 6x 9% inches, illus. ($5.00) 


THE Boms THAT WouLpn’t Go Orr. By John 
Phillips. Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
1941. 84 pp., 514 X 77% inches, illus. ($1.50) 

THE NUREMBERG SCHEMBART CARNIVAL. By Samuel 
L. Sumberg. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1941. xii + 236 pp., 574 x 9 inches. ($3.00) 





REVIEWS 


CorNELL’s SEA PACKET, 1942. Edited by W. M. 
Williamson. Cornell Maritime Press, New York, 
1941. X + 150 pp., 474 77% inches, illus. ($2.00) 


Tue Luck oF Roarinc Camp. By Bret Harte. The 
Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, N.J., 1941. Xviii + 
30 pp., 714 x 11 inches, illus. 


Country CuristMas. By Paul Hoffman. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1941. vili+40 pp., 4x54 
inches, illus. ($.50) 


SHENANDOAH. By Delmore Schwartz. New Direc- 
tions, Norfolk, Conn., 1941. 32 pp., 6 x g inches. 
($4.00 a year) 


MoRE POEMS FROM THE PALATINE ANTHOLOGY. By 
Dudley Fitts. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn., 
1941. 32 pp., 6 x g inches. ($4.00 a year) 


Tue Devit’s Pi. By Eli Cantor. The Composing 
Room, New York, 1941. 32 pp., 614 x 6 inches, 
illus. 
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Paper Makes Battleships. An authoritative 
unofficial estimate states that one hundred 
tons of paper are used in designing and con- 
structing a modern battleship of the Massa- 
chusetts Class. This starts off with 16 tons of 
blueprint paper and goes on to letterheads, 
carbon copies, envelopes, contract paper, 
paper for inter-office communications, graph 
paper, stencil and mimeograph paper, paper 
for preliminary sketches and tracings, note- 
book paper, paper used in accounting and 
finance, production, routing cards, charts, 
time cards, paper used in crating, packing, 
and shipping, and, finally, a small amount of 
paper which is actually employed in con- 
struction. According to a leaflet from the 
Chemical Paper Mfg. Co. of Holyoke, Mass. 


* * * 


GPO. Ration books and other printed ma- 
terial in connection with the consumer- 
rationing program provide perhaps the 
Greatest Printing Order ever produced any- 
where. Involved are more than 700,000,000 
forms, cards, and booklets. Within a go-day 
deadline, the Government Printing Office and 
cooperating commercial firms will have 
printed and distributed three consumer forms 
— 200,000,000 copies of each. Between 11,000,- 
000 and 12,000,000 pounds of various papers 
-three hundred carloads—and more than 
30,000 pounds of ink are required for the 
order. Printing News, February 28, 1942 


* * * 


Wartime Publishing. The effect of wartime 
restrictions of paper and other materials and 
supplies and the dearth of skilled binders has 
already greatly curtailed production of books 
in England, and the prospect for the near 
future is even worse. Educational and tech- 
nical books and reprints of the classics make 
up the greater part of the books published. 














These will be printed on thinner paper with 
narrower margins and smaller type. 
Joan Littlefield in The New Haven Register 


A Stitch in Time. Publishers can look for 
heavy restrictions on book paper one of these 
days. Paper mills may be called upon to give 
up some of their power to war industries. In 
order not to be caught napping, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, at the sugges- 
tion of Allen Brown, on February 26 ap- 
pointed a special committee to formulate a 
paper bulking schedule-—one that can be 
“salted away for an emergency.” 

Mr. Brown, who is head of the manufac- 
turing department of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, spoke at the joint meeting of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts and the 
Trade Book and Textbook Clinics, urging 
that publishers and book manufacturers plan 
now for future savings in paper. This pro- 
cedure would supplement an order already 
legally drawn up in Washington to provide 
basic weights, sizes, colors, etc., of book 
papers. Far better to take these steps now 
than to be forced by a sudden emergency to 
formulate them in a hurry. The A.LG.A. 
agreed by appointing forthwith the nucleus 
of a committee to go to work on Mr. Brown's 


suggestion. 
* * * 


North American Way. One of the most am- 
bitious and difficult tasks ever undertaken by 
a book jury has come to fruition in the long- 
planned Latin-American Book Exhibition 
just now bound for a two-year tour of the 
Latin-American republics. 

To a three-man jury composed of Bruce 
Rogers, Henry Watson Kent, and Monroe 
Wheeler went the responsibility for selecting, 
out of the approximately 83,000 books pub- 
lished in the United States during the last 
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American Book-Prices Current 


Reviewed by R. W. G. VAIL 
First Vice-President, Bibliographic Society of America 


HIS forty-seven-year-old standby of the 

bookseller, librarian, and collector out- 
shines all of its sisters of other years. It is 
printed in a clear, readable type with wide 
margins and plenty of spacing between the 
lines. Any desired entry can be found more 
quickly and easily than in any similar biblio- 
graphical tool known to this reviewer. 

Descriptions are brief but adequate for the 
experienced users for whom the work is pub- 
lished. Duplicate entries are here for the 
first time grouped together, thus saving space 
and consulting time, but variations in the 
condition of copies are still adequately indi- 
cated. A marked improvement over previous 
volumes is found in the skillful editing of 
the talented compiler who has made uniform 
the sometimes inaccurate or erratic entries of 
the auction catalogue compilers. Many cata- 
loguing errors have been corrected and an 
examination of the volume leaves the user 
with a sense of confidence in the skill and 
judgment of the editor. 

Autographs and manuscripts are in a sepa- 
rate alphabet, as they should be to save con- 
fusion in consultation, and so are broadsides 
and maps. Since this volume is primarily a 
guide to the values of rare material it very 
sensibly omits all titles selling for less than 
$5.00. Any title bringing a smaller price is 
scarcely worth a permanent listing and its 
absence is sufficient indication of its value. 
All prices are recorded on the even dollar 
and that is all right too, for it is far easier to 
remember a round number and auction 
prices give only an approximate value in any 
case. It is as valuable to say that a given 
item brought $25.00 as it would be to record 
its exact price at $25.25, the odd pennies only 
adding to the confusion in the user’s mem- 
ory. 

The volume records 45 sales amounting to 
a total of over a million dollars, no mean 
record for these times. The auction houses 
represented are G. A. Baker & Company, City 
Book Auction, Parke-Bernet Galleries of 
New York, William D. Morley, Samuel T. 
Freeman and Company of Philadelphia. 
These five firms handle the bulk of the busi- 
ness and are the only ones having consistent 
series of auctions throughout the season. 

A would-be rival to this standard work has 
appeared this year for the first time but 
though somewhat cheaper in price, it is more 
than a little cheaper in editing and format. 


A comparison of such extensive groups as the 
works of Dickens or Shakespeare shows at a 
glance the superior accuracy, clarity and con- 
venience of the Bowker volume. The rival 
volume makes much of having included titles 
selling as low as $3.00, of having given the 
full selling price to the last penny and of hav- 
ing included a number of scattering sales 
of minor material. The cluttering of the year’s 
record of rare book prices with a swarm of 
mediocre entries only adds to the confusion, 
however, without increasing the value of the 
work to those in the rare book, library, and 
collecting fields. A study of the auction rec- 
ords will show that there is not the type of 
competitive bidding below the $5.00 price 
that really sets a true value on the titles in 
question. Also, the standard of cataloguing 
of the lower-priced books is below that of 
the better sales and there is much less com- 
petitive bidding, all of which proves the 
wisdom of omitting books selling for less than 
$5.00. 

Of course, the outstanding sale of the past 
season was the much publicized auction of 
the first two parts of the library of the late 
A. Edward Newton, a library containing many 
choice and valuable items, such as the mag- 
nificent collection of Blake titles, and also 
a disconcerting number of unimportant en- 
tries. The Blake titles and a few other nota- 
ble pieces sold remarkably well but the 
general run of ordinarily high-priced mate- 
rial suffered from the low condition of the 
market. The Gribbel sale contained many 
standard rarities and the Van Winkle library 
of American sporting books was particularly 
attractive. The Hagner collection contained 
much important Americana and a great deal 
of fine sporting and natural history litera- 
ture. There were few great sales during the 
season and fewer high prices than would 
have prevailed in normal times but it is re- 
markable, after all, that over a million dol- 
lars’ worth of literary property passed through 
the auction market in spite of the universal 
distractions of a world war. 


AMERICAN Book-Prices CurRENT; A record of 
the books, manuscripts, etc., sold in the prin- 
cipal auction rooms of the United States dur- 
ing the season 1940-41. Compiled from the 
auction catalogues and edited by Edward 
Lazare. R. R. Bowker Co., New York, 1941. 
xxxii + 499 pp., 8vo, buckram ($10.00) 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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decade, the 200 which are to interpret the 
“North American Way” in book design, illus- 
tration, and manufacture to the people of 
Latin America. 

Four categories are included: trade books, 
children’s books, textbooks, and limited edi- 
tions. Of the 200 — 49 are trade books; 44 are 
children’s; 66 are textbooks; and the re- 
mainder are classed as limited editions. A 
complete listing was published in the jan- 
uary 3 issue of The Publishers’ Weekly. 

General format of the 96-page catalogue, 
which is printed in both a Spanish and a 
Portuguese version, was designed by Daniel 
Berkeley Updike. A special cover was con- 
tributed by the Book-of-the-Month Club; the 
cover design is by McKnight Kauffer. 

In the Spanish-speaking countries the ex- 
hibition will be known as “Las Artes del 
Libro en los Estados Unidos, 1931-1941” and 
in Portuguese-speaking countries as “As Artes 
do Livro nos Estados Unidos, 1931-1941.” 
The catalogue contains title-page reproduc- 
tions of the 200 books with listings of 
title, author, publisher, price, designer, and 
printer. The foreword is by Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan-American Union, 
and Monroe Wheeler has written the 2500- 
word introduction from historical data fur- 
nished by Henry Watson Kent. 

A North American preview is being shown 
between March 17 and April 1 in the Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D.C. From 
there the books go forth on a two-year tour 
and after that will form permanent exhibi- 
tions in various Pan-American cultural cen- 
ters. 


Honorable Strip. The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts is planning an exhibition de- 
voted to the Comic Strip, its ancient and 
honorable lineage and present significance. 
The show will open at the National Arts 
Club on March 26 and will become one of 
the Institute’s traveling exhibits. It will in- 
clude rare material showing the development 
of the comic strip from primitive beginnings. 


There will be Greek, Egyptian, American 
Indian, Mayan examples, early illuminated 
manuscripts and block books, seventeenth-, 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century material, 
and over fifty originals of the work of the 
men who popularized the “funnies” in this 
country at the turn of our century —- How- 
arth, Winsor McKay, Herriman, Rudolph 
Dirks, Outcault, Briggs, Webster, and George 
McManus. The current strips will be shown, 
as well as the rapid development of the 
comic book during the past four or five 
years, and the use of comics in advertising 
and in government publicity in time of war. 


* * * 


Australian Designer. A recent keepsake for 
the New York Typophiles was a brochure 
printed by John Gartner at The Hawthorn 
Press, Hawthorn, East Victoria, Australia, de- 
scribing and illustrating the work of Adrian 
Feint who has some two hundred bookplate 
designs to his credit. Most of the originals are 
woodcuts, some are etched, and a few are 
drawings for process work. The story was 
reprinted from Australia National Journal 
edited by Sydney Ure Smith. 


* * * 


Princeton Print Club. Having secured a full 
membership of 180 for their first year’s print 
“Passing Cannon Green,” by Thomas W. 
Nason, the club announces its 1942 plate 
“Blair Arch from the South,” by Louis C. 
Rosenberg. The 85 framed prints loaned to 
students by the Club last year were so en- 
thusiastically received that 50 more have 
been added for the current year. 


* * * 


For Your Reading List. Advertising often has 
temporary value, but not when it’s as in- 
formative as two booklets recently received 
from Harris-Seybold-Potter of Cleveland and 
the P. H. Glatfelter Company of Spring 
Grove, Pa. Both clear, comprehensive, and 
meaty, the first is entitled Your Next Move 
and treats of the offset process, its applica- 
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tions, copy preparation, equipment, and re- 
cent trends. The Glatfelter booklet Paper 
and Its Performance is a worth-while sequel 
to A Short Course in Papermaking and con- 
siders some of the technical relations of paper 
and its use requirements, but not too tech- 
nically; this is information too few in pro- 
duction have at hand and is heartily recom- 
mended. 


Wash Drawing. “I have enjoyed the last 
number of Print very much and, of course, 
have appreciated the honor of being so 
prominently displayed in it. I have become 
reconciled to the portrait, for when I showed 
it to my five-year-old boy and asked him who 
it was, he replied, ‘George Washington.’ This 
puts me in a much higher class than I usually 
aspire to.” This excerpt is taken from a letter 
by Lawrence C. Wroth, Librarian of the John 
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Dothard to Vermont. A characteristically 
handsome woodcut in color by Percy Grassby 
graces the announcement of Mr. E. L. Hil- 
dreth that the Brattleboro, Vt., printing firm 
which he headed for 55 years was sold in 
January to Mr. and Mrs. W. Arthur Cole. 
Mr. Robert L. Dothard, until then designer, 
managing editor, and production manager of 
Print, moved on to Brattleboro to take 
charge of the Hildreth company as Executive 
Vice-President. Mr. Dothard will continue on 
the editorial board of Print, which reflects his 
untiring effort to make it an outstanding 


Carter Brown Library in Providence. vehicle of expression for the graphic arts. 





¢, in Advertising Art reached a 

new high in 1941. Or so it was 

said at the 2oth Art Directors Exhibition. You can see for 

| yourself if you will purchase a copy of the Twentieth Annual 

of Advertising Art. In this beautiful volume, you know, all 
| work seen in the exhibition is reproduced. 


— fees 0 OUCUklCUlU lCU CM 


This is a very handsome book. But we don’t urge you to 
buy it on that account. If, however, you have any practical 


interest in Advertising Art, why doggone it, you really need ; 
it in your business. It costs $5.00 - little enough for a résumé 
of the best in Advertising Art. 
WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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Anne Carroll Moore. The editor of the Horn 
Book of Boston, Bertha E. Mahony, writes in 
the January-February issue of Miss Moore 
and her 45 years of active service in the field 
of better books for children. Those who have 
known and felt her influence in every section 
of the country will welcome this biographical 
article and the fine photograph of Miss 
Moore. 


Previews. The Life and Art of Albrecht 
Diirer, by Erwin Panofsky, two volumes, g by 
12 inches, 550 pages letterpress and 144 pages 
of collotype. The work, which is scheduled 
for publication late this summer, will include 
a definitive handlist of the works of Diirer, 
including ascribed works and copies, a bibli- 
ography, and a concordance. 

Princeton University Press. 


Bookmaking and Kindred Amenities brings 
together contributions from our good friends 
Richard Ellis, Carl Rollins, Bennett Cerf, 
Philip Van Doren Stern, Earl Miers, Arthur 
Rushmore, Lewis Gannett, Lawrence Thomp- 
son, and others. For further information, 
read the book. Ready June 1. 

Rutgers University Press. 


A Tribute to the Rotary Press. “Editorial in 
Milford, N. H., Cabinet: THE READER’s DIGEST 
released its net paid circulation figures 
recently. Each month 4,100,000 copies of the 
pocket-size magazine are published, giving to 
it the largest circulation of any magazine in 
the world. 

“It is easy to talk about millions, but what 
a million means is almost impossible for most 
of us to comprehend. So we did some casual 
figuring on how we would do the job in our 
small print shop. 

“We have a nice press here that would 
print The Reader’s Digest 16 pages at a 
time. It is a good press, fast and economical 
to operate, ideal for small publications. 


“The December 1940 issue of The Read- 
er’s Digest had 176 pages, which, if printed 
16 pages at a time, would make 11 forms of 
type for our press. The press is fed by hand. 
If it was running well, and the pressman fed 
it steadily for eight hours each day, 40 hours 
a week, every week in the year, he would 
have The Reader’s Digest (one issue) printed 
in a little less than 22 years. 

“There are three additional colors on some 
of the Digest pages. It would take our press- 
man another six years to run through the 
colors. The two-color cover, on a hand-fed 
press, could be printed in about four years. 
Then there would be the little matter of 
binding and trimming, in order to be ready 
for the next edition. 

“Such figuring is entirely aimless, but it 
gave us a little more respect for the huge 
rotary presses of today, and perhaps a little 
better comprehension of what it means to 
talk about four million anything.” 

The Reader’s Digest, January, 1942 





One hundred original 
prints of the woodcut 
frontispiece to this issue 
of Print have been es- 
pecially pulled by Mr. 
Lankes and signed by 
him for subscribers. The 
prints are mounted 
for framing. 
$5.00 each 


William Edwin Rudge, Pudlisher 
P. O. Box 1893, New Haven, Connecticut 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





TO THIS ISSUE 





J. J. LANKES, wood-cut illustrator, has made 
the frontispiece especially for Print. He is 
the author of A Woodcut Manual, Crown 
Publishers of New York, and other works in- 
cluding the article, “Woodcuts and Wood 
Engravings,” in Volume I, Number 2, of this 
magazine. Ray Nash writes of Lankes’ Intro- 
duction to Robert Frost in “Meeting of 
Mounted Men” in this number. His work ap- 
pears frequently in exhibitions. His home is 
in Hilton Village, Virginia, although he 
aspires to a farm in northern New England 
where he has done much of his sketching. 


HENRY WATSON KENT was until recently 
Secretary of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
There one of his minor activities was the de- 
sign of miscellaneous printed pieces and pub- 
lications of the Museum. His accomplishment 
in setting a new standard for such institu- 
tional typography has long been recognized. 
His keen interest in good printing and his 
active participation in the work of the Grolier 
Club and the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts qualify him especially as a juror and 
commentator on the 50 Books of the Year. 


AMOS STOTE, at the age of seven, joined 
the staff of the Lawrence (Kansas) Journal 
where he earned a dollar a week delivering 
newspapers. He later became part-owner of a 
hand press for an investment of $1.25. He has 
written many articles about printing, printers, 
publishers, and artists for American, English, 
and French journals. He has planned and 
written advertising campaigns for practically 
anything you can think of. He once wrote a 
book, Why We Live, and is now inclined to 
write one Should We Live? 


CEDRIC LARSON is known to the readers 
of Print for his article in the last issue — 
“Official Information for America at War.” 
He is an avid researcher on the subject of 
propaganda and public opinion and is well 
aware of the important role of the graphic 
arts in this connection. 


JARO FABRY is about thirty years of age, a 
graduate of Yale, and is considered one of the 
country’s top-notch cartoonists and illustra- 
tors. He has drawn a number of magazine 
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covers and quantities of commercial advertis- 
ing cartoons. A defense poster by him was re- 
cently exhibited in the Mellon Art Gallery in 
Washington. Fabry is now in an army camp 
“somewhere in the East.” 


BARTRAM D. LEWIS was born in Detroit 
in 1908 and was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1931. He served an 
apprenticeship as assistant editor of a trade 
paper. For the past nine years he has been 
with General Motors Corporation in cus- 
tomer-survey and public-relations work. He 
has been responsible not only for copy but 
also layout, selection of art work and type, 
paper, and the purchasing of these various 
items. Besides his interest in advertising and 
the graphic arts which he studies as a hobby, 
he is a philatelist. 


LAWRENCE C. WROTH, a member of the 
Print Editorial Board, is the Librarian at the 
John Carter Brown Memorial Library in 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


CLARENCE E. SHERMAN is the Librarian 
at the Providence Public Library. 


EDMUND B. THOMPSON of Hawthorn 
House, Windham, Connecticut, prepared the 
note about the most recent United States wall 
map, basing his information on material sub- 
mitted by the Acting Assistant Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. The map de- 
scribed may be procured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at $3.50 each. 


JOHN TAYLOR ARMS continues his stren- 
uous activities as a sort of P. T. Barnum for 
the print world and is also making his con- 
tribution of time and energy to the war effort. 
After the duration he promises to lead a 
movement “back to the studio” for artists, 
and with that in mind he recently purchased 
a farm near Woodstock, Vermont. 


RAY NASH, long a friend of both J. J. 
Lankes and Robert Frost, has been instru- 
mental in exhibiting the work of both men 
in the Library at Dartmouth College. 


ZOLTAN HARASZTI has been a frequent 
contributor of More Books, a publication of 
the Boston Public Library where he is a mem- 
ber of the staff in the Rare Book Department. 











REVIEWERS: Cart P. Ro .uins, Printer to 
Yale University and an Associate Editor of 
Print; Howarp W. CoccLesHALL, printer of 
Utica, New York, and a collector of Goudi- 
ana; D. J. MAcDonaLp, educational director 
of the Lithograph Technical Foundation in 
New York City; RusseLt T. Limpacu, Artist 
in Residence at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut; GEorGE A. NELSON, Presi- 
dent of the Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp.; Grr- 


HARD GERLACH, hand bookbinder and teacher 
of the craft in New York City; Karu Kup, 
Curator of the Spencer Collection at the New 
York Public Library; R. RANDOLPH Karcu, 
Principal of the Printing High School in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Georce L. McKay, Permanent 
Secretary of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, New York City; Gyorcy KEpEs, in- 
structor at the School of Design in Chicago; 
ARTHUR W. RusHMorRE, Harper & Brothers. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 





Design and Production: 
William Edwin Rudge. 


Type. Articles: Monotype Baskerville, 11-on- 
14 pt. Foreworps and back matter (double 
column): Linotype Baskerville, g-on-11 pt. 
Headings: All are Monotype Baskerville, 
except the title on the title page which is 
Caslon No. 337. Item heads in Reviews 
and Top Drawer are Linotype Baskerville 
Bold. 


Processes. Letterpress: Printed by The Had- 
don Craftsmen, Inc., Camden, N. J., on 
cylinder presses. 

Planographic: The cover was printed by 
offset lithography in four colors by the 
A. D. Steinbach Company of New Haven, 
Conn. The illustrations for the Carlu 
article (pages 25 to 32) were printed by 
offset lithography in one color by the 
A. D. Steinbach Company. The illustra- 
tions of the “50 Books of the Year 1942” 
(pages g to 24) were printed by offset 
lithography in two colors by The Duene- 
wald Printing Company of New York. The 
portrait of Mr. Updike (page 53) and 
Masterpiece No. 9 (page 61) were printed 
by collotype by The Meriden Gravure 
Company, Meriden, Conn. 

Engravings: The copper halftones used 
throughout are 110-screen, deep etched for 
smooth antique paper. The cartoon on 
page 41 is a so-called outline halftone. The 
other engravings throughout are zinc line. 


Illustrations. Cover: Design by Jean Carlu. 
Frontispiece: Printed direct from Mr. 
Lankes’ original wood block. The Print 
mark on the title page was designed by 
Hugo Steiner-Prag. The photograph of the 


50 Books Jury was made by Edward H. 
Rehnquist, New York City. The 50 Books 
Catalogue is reprinted through the courtesy 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
and the cooperation of Ralph M. Duene- 
wald. The photographs of Mr. Carlu’s 
work were made by John Adams Davis, 
New York City. The heading for the ar- 
ticle, “Army Times” (page 33), was taken 
from the masthead of the army newspaper 
of that name which is the National Weekly 
Newspaper for the United States Army. 
The cartoon in this article (page 41) is by 
Jaro Fabry. All of the illustrations in 
“Two-Syllable Science” (pages 25 to 32) 
were taken from booklets of the General 
Motors Corporation. The initials on page 
63 are those of Robert Frost and J. J. 
Lankes. The woodcut “Winter” on the 
same page is reproduced from an early 
proof by Mr. Lankes. The woodcut tail- 
piece on page 64 was done by Mr. Lankes 
for the issue of The Century magazine for 
September, 1923. The decoration in the 
Tor Drawer heading is by Herb Simp- 
son, Evansville, Ind. (after Dwiggins). The 
cartoon on page 84 is by Robert W. Galvin. 


Paper. Cover: Hamilton’s Montgomery Off- 
set White, smooth finish, 150-1b. 
Text: Specially made 80-lb. smooth wove, 
natural white, from Whitehead & Alliger. 
Tip-ins: Page 53: 70-lb. Ivory Ragston 
from Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. Page 61: 
75-lb. Natural Archer from Whitehead & 
Alliger. 


Binding. Sewed and glued signatures. Up- 
dike portrait and Masterpiece tipped in. 
Bound by The Haddon Craftsmen. 
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EVENTS 





Boston 


Mezzotints and Stipple Engravings. Boston Pub- 
lic Library. April 1-30. Exhibition of 18th- and 
igth-Century Mezzotints and Stipple Engrav- 
ings. 

Prints of the Last War. Boston Public Library. 
May 1-31. Exhibition of prints of the last war. 


Etchings and Drypoints. Boston Public Library. 
June 1-g0. Etchings and Drypoints by Sir D. Y. 
Cameron. 


Chicago 


Shapes of Things. School of Design in Chicago, 
247 E. Ontario. April 28-May 10. Museum of 
Modern Art Exhibition. 


American Magazines. Newberry Library, 60 W. 
Walton. March 27-May 16: 9 a.m.-10 p.m. daily. 
Exhibition of American magazines, 1743-1865 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Woodcut Bookplates. Fitchburg Art Center. 
April 5-29: 9:30-5; Sun., 3-5; closed Mon. Ex- 
hibition of 57 woodcut bookplates by J. J. 
Lankes. 


Los Angeles 


Book Show. Rounce & Coffin Club, Art Center 
School. From March 31. Exhibition of “Western 
Books, 1942.” 


Updike - Merrymount Press. Huntington Li- 
brary. To April 31. Exhibition of the work of 
Daniel Berkeley Updike and The Merrymount 
Press. 


Middletown, Conn. 


Silk Screen Prints. Wesleyan University, Davison 
Art Rooms. Thru April. Exhibition of Mural 
Designs and Silk Screen Prints lent by the New 
York City Federal Art Project. 


Print Collection. Wesleyan University, Davison 
Art Rooms. During May. “A Collector’s Favorite 
Prints,” from the Wesleyan Print Collection. 


New York 


Art and Advertising. Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Fifth Ave. & 82. Opening April 16: 10-5 
weekdays; Sun., 1-6. 21st Annual Exhibition of 
the Art Directors Club of New York: best art 
produced in advertising, publication work, and 
best advertising design. 


Comic Strip Show. National Arts Club, 15 
Gramercy Park. March 26-April 17. Exhibition 
sponsored by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts -‘*The Comic Strip, Its Ancient and Honor- 
able Lineage and Present-day Significance.” 


Historic Prints. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fifth Ave. & 82. During April: 10-5 weekdays; 
Sun., 1-6. “Men Who Made America’”-an ex- 
hibit of prints. 


War Posters. New York Historical Society, 170 
Central Park W. March 17-April 30: 10-5 daily, 
exc. Mon.; Sun., 1-5. “America Calls” —exhi- 
bition of recruiting posters covering major wars 
of the United States. 


As Artists See New York. New York Public Li- 
brary, Fifth Ave. & 42, Room 316. To May 3: 
9-6 weekdays; Sun., 1-6. Exhibition of prints of 
today. 


Textbook Exhibition. New York Public Library, 
Fifth Ave. & 42. May 13-25: 9-6 weekdays; Sun., 
1-6. Fourth Annual Textbook Exhibition of the 
American Institute of the Graphic Arts. 


Still-Life Prints. New York Public Library, Fifth 
Ave. & 42, Room 321. To May 16: 9-6 weekdays; 
Sun., 1-6. Exhibition of etchings, aquatints, cop- 
per engravings, wood engravings, lithographs, 
monotypes, and color prints. 


Northampton, Mass. 


Conference. Smith College, Alumnae House. 
April 18-19. Exhibition of Type Faces. 


Princeton, N. J. 


Emil Ganso. Princeton Print Club, 40 Mercer. 
To April 27. Work of Emil Ganso, 1897-1941: 
wood engravings, aquatints, lithography, stencils. 


Pittsburgh 


50 Books of the Year. Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Dept. of Printing. April 12-25: 9-4 
daily. Exhibit of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts’ 50 Books of the Year 1942. 


Printing Education. Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. June 29-July 2. 21st Annual Conference 
on Printing Education. 


San Francisco 


Circus Posters. San Francisco Museum of Art, 
Civic Center. Thru April: 12 noon-10 p.m.; 
Sun., 1-5. “Arts of the Circus”-early printed 
circus posters. 


CHECK DATES FOR LAST-MINUTE CHANGES. EXHIBITS FREE UNLESS NOTED. 
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